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NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 


{The following simple but affecting little poem—taken from the Diadem, edit- 
ed by Miss Sheridan—is from the pen of Thomas Campbell, Esq.] 


I love contemplating, apart 
From all his homicidal glory, 

The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s glory. 

*T was when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. 


His eye, methinks! pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way over 
With envy, they could reach the white 

Dear cliffs of Dover! 


A stormy midnight watch, he thought, : 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer! 


At last when care had banished sleep, 

He saw one morning—dreaming—doating, 
An empty hogshead on the deep 

Come shoreward floating ! 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day—laborious—lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working ! 
Heaven help us! ‘twas a thing beyond 
Description—such a wretched wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 
Or crossed a ferry. 


. For sien hing in the salt sea field 
*T'would make the yery boldest shudder ; 
Untarr’d—uncompass’d—and unkeel’d— 
No sail—no rudder! 
From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows, 
And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows ! 


The French guard caught him on a beach— 
His little argus sorely jeering ; 

Till tidings of him came to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace or danger, 

And in his wonted attitude 
Addressed the stranger :— 


“Rash youth! that wouldst yon channel pase, 
With twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned ?”” 
“T have no sweetheart,” said the lad ; 
“ But—absent years from one an’ other— 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother.” 
“And so thou shalt!” Napoleon said, 
“Ye've both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


He gave the tara piece of gold ; 
And with a flag of trace commanded 
He should be shipped to England old, 
And safely landed 


Our sailor oft’ could seant’ly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 
ODE TO A LEAFLESS TREE EIN JUNE. 
BY SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER< 
Desolate tree, why are thy branches bare ? 
What hast thou done 
To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun? 


Thou wert not churlish in thy palmier year, 
Unto the herd ; ; i 

Tenderly gav’st thou shelter to the deer, 
Home to the bird 


And ever once, the earliest of the grove 
Thy smiles were gay ; ; 
Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love 
Tothe young May. 

Then did the bees, and all the insect wings, 
Around thee gleam ; 

Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That dwell i’ the beam. F 


Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped ; 
How lonely now! 

How bird and bee, like parasites have fled 
The leafless bough 

Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare ? 
What hast thou done 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun? 

“Never,” replied that forest-hermit, lone, 

_ (Old truth and endless ') 
Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 

Are we left friendless 


“Yet wholly nor for winter, nor for storm, 


Creeps to the heart ; 


“ Ah, nought without—within thee, if decay— 
Can heal or hurt thee! 

Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 
Who may desert thee !” 


—— 
HABITS AND OPINIONS OF THE POETS. 
MILTON AND THOMPSON. 

A mass of interesting scraps of biography float over the wide surface of our 
literature, which it would be desirable should be garnered up by some careful 
and affectionate hand. Shakspeare has been honoured by the labours of some of 
his late annotators, who have pursued him into the field of nature, developed his 
studies among birds, flowers, and insects, and interpreted his genius and his life 
aright. The latest memoir of the Bard of Avon, by Campbell, may be imper- 
fectly and hurriedly thrown together, but it is written in a delightful spirit of 
love and reverence. The Aldine edition of the Poets has also done good ser- 
vice in the cause of the muses, and how beautiful is the field thus opened up! 
On every page we may hang some illustration of character or of history—some 
cento of criticism—some gleaming from the side volume of nature! Then it is 
felt to be a pleasure, not a task, to trace out the humblest circumstances relat- 
ing to our benefactors, the poets—to follow them into private life—to see their 
tastes, their habits, their opinions expanding before us in the full light of know- 
ledge and truth. 

**O deem not, midst this worldly strife, 

An idle art the poet brings ; 

Let high philosophy control, 

And sages calm the stream of life, 

Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 

The nobler passions of the soul.” 
In the mean time we shall here string together some notices of two great 
poets who sang of the woods and vales of England, reflecting in their golden 
ages the softened grace and beauty of landscapes that rise before the eye like 
summer dreams, and sink as calmly and beautifully into the soul. ‘The first, in- 
deed, touched a higher key—the loftiest of human strains; but his love of na- 
ture was a clear and steady light, shining brightly through the storms and tempests 
of political commotion, and kindling up, when all was dark around him, with a 
| lustre worthy of paradise. 

Milton !—we approach the name with reverence. The austere dignity of his 
personal character, no less than the sublimity of his genius, overpowers the ima- 
gination, and we feel that we are treading on holy ground. He was the purest 
of all the poets ; set apart and dedicated, as it were, to the highest and noblest 
survices. His morning studies, ‘“‘ often ere the sound of any bell awaken men 
to labour or devotion,” remind us of his own exquisite description : 

“His sleep 

Was airy, light, from pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapors bland, which th’ only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills (Aurora’s fan) 

Ligitly dispessed, and whe slirill matin sung 

Of birds on every bough.” 
His first occupation was reading in the Hebrew Bible, and with his studies, mu- 
sic and exercise, varied and interposed, the day passed over in sober intellectual 
gratification and delight. His “celestial patroness ’’ sometimes 

“ Brought ninghtly to his ear” 

the strains of paradise, and he knew and felt that these were inspirations which 
“after times would not willingly let die.” His life was a true poem, “a compo- 
sition and pattern of the best and honourablest things.” Educated with great 
care and tenderness from the “laureate fraternity of poets,” riper years and the 
ceaseless round of study and reading led him, as he beautifully describes it,to the 
shady spaces of philosophy, and chiefly to the divine volumes of Plato and his 
equal Xenophon. where he learned of chastity and love. He imbibed a portion 
of that delicate, romantic gallantry predominant in the Italian poets; but what 
with Dante and Petrarch was an ardent, inextinguishable passion, with Milton 
was but adream of fancy—a beautiful but cold and barren admiration of female 
loveliness and perfection. Hence his youth glided away amid his academic 
bowers without any strong or permanent attachment; and in after years 
the robust, intellectual character of his mind, his love of fame and of his coun- 
try, must have led him to look with pity and contempt upon those who could 
consign 








“The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade.” 
He was unhappy in his first marriage—unhappy in his children, from whom 
} he probably exacted too much, and his life had fallen on evil days and evil 
; tongues. He was alone. blind, and aged, with none to meet his enemies in the 
gate. 
| Milton's republicanism is well known—yet he was averse to all popular cla- 
}mour. When vacancies occurred in his favourite grand council, others were to 
| be elected, but the electors were not to be committed to the “ noise and shouting 
of a rude multitude ; permitting only,” he adds, “ those of them who are rightly 
qualified, to nominate as many as they will; and out of that number others of a 
better breeding to choose a less number more judiciously, till after a third or 
fourth sifting and refining, of exactest choice, they only be left chosen who are 
| the due number, and seem by most voices the worthiest.” 

In points of religious faith and doctrine, the opinions of Milton, at different 
periods of his life, underwent a material change. In his youth he had sung the 
| Trinal Unity, apostrophised the tripersonal Godhead, and denounced the Arian 

heresy ; but in advanced years he rejected this belief, and indirectly stigmatised 
| the terms of trinity, tri-unity, &c., as “scholastic notions.” The following 
| lines in “ Paradise regained ” had long proved a stumbling-block to his commen- 
| tators : 





‘His weakness shall o’ercome Satanic strength, 
And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh Ms 
That all the angels and ethereal powers, 

They now, and men hereafter, may discern 
From what consummate virtue I have chose 
This perfect man, by merit called my Son, 

To earn salvation for the sons of men.” 

At length the discovery and publication of his long-lost treatise on Christian 
Doctrine solved the mystery, and proved that, on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
| Milton’s opinions ultimately approximated to Arianism ; ascribing to the Son as 
high a share of divinity as was compatible with the denial of his self-existence 
and eternal generation, but not admitting his co-equality or co-<« ssentiality with 

the Father. The spirit he held to be far inferior to the Son. It is chiefly on the 
| doctrine of the eternal filiation that Milton is at variance with the generality of 
Christians. The atonement he esteemed to be full and satisfactory ; not only 
| was man redeemed, but a real price, life for life, was paid for his redemption.— 

On the dubious interminable question of predestination, Milton’s opinions were 
} In accordance with the popular feeling. ‘* Mention,” he says, “ is frequent made 
| of those who are written among the living, and of the book of life, but never 

of the book of death.” Who shall decide? 
| “Truth,” says he, in one of the most eloquent passages of his most eloquent 
| prose treatise, the Areopagitica—“ truth came once into the world with her Di- 
| vine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to look on; but when he as- 


cended, and his apostles after him were laid ee then straight arose a wicked 
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spirators, how they dealt with the God Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear imitating the» 
careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down,. 
gathering up limb by limb, still as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, lords and commons ! nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second coming ; 
he shall bring together every joint and member, and mould them into an immor- 
tal feature of loveliness and perfection.” ' 

Among these dim and awful mysteries the mind of the poet delighted to wan- 
der, shunning no labour of research or severity of thought; proudly contemn- 
ing the wisdom of the past, and fearless, in conscious rectitude, of the future— 
seeking sedulously to find the “‘ mangled body of Truth,’’and to pierce the gloom 
that mantles between the eternal, irreversible decrees and perfection of the Dei- 
ty, and the frail, bounded, perishable conceptions of mortality. t sen, 

One of the minor defects of Milton’s character was his opinion of the inferi- 
ority of womento men. Eve was of “ outward form elaborate,” but of “ inward 
less exact.”” In his “ History of England,’ Boadicea and his daughters “ riding 
about in a chariot ” are barely tolerable in his eyes, and he does not fail te cen- 
sure the vanity of the historian in embellishing the exploits of the British heroine : 
‘not caring,” he says, “to brand us with the rankest note of barbarism, as if in 
Britain women were men, and men women.” ‘The poet’s domestic circumstances 
gave rise to his “Turkish contempt for females,” and it is distinguishable in 
none of his productions written prior to the “ Doctrine and discipline of Divorce.” 
The sheet-anchor of his argument in favor of divorce is the law of Moses, which« 
allowed of divorcement when the wife had ceased to find favour in the eyes of 
her husband in consequence of some uncleanliness. This uncleanliness, he con- 
tends was not adultery only, but referred to the mind as well as the body. In 
his posthumous work, he also defends the lawfulness of polygamy, and endea~ 
vors to graft the living fruits of Christianity upon the exploded formalisms of Ju- 
daism. 

The puritanism of Milton deadened his feelings towards some of the early 
objects of his genius and his admiration. He had walked the “ studious cloisters 
pale,” and loved the “ storied windows ” and “ high embowed roof” of our noble 
ecclesiastical edifices ; but afterwards he wished to place the religion of the 
state on a very humble footing. ‘The gospel was to be preached by itinerant di- 
vines brought up, at once, “to a competence f learning and to an honest trade,” 
and who were to be supported by the voluntary contributions of their hearers and 
their own manual labour. et 

“Thus taught, once for all,” he adds, “and thus now and then visited and 
confirmed in the most destitute and poorest parts of the land, under the govern- 
ment of their own elders, performing all mumisterial offices among them, they 
may be trusted to meet and edify one another, whether in church or chapel, or 
to save them rhe trudging of many miles thither, nearer home, though in a house 


or bar; for notwithstanding the gaudy superstition of some, devoted still igne- 


in a manger, disdains not to be preached in a barn.” ; -_ 

The nuncupative will of Milton affords a familiar glimpse of his domestic: life- 
shortly before the time of his death. He had two female servants—dine/d at 
noon, and in the kitchen of his house, (a practice then common enough,) a.nd he 
appears to have been not attentive to the viands set before him. In the evidence 
of Elizabeth Fisher, one of his domestics, there occurs the following sketch of 
Milton en deshabille : 

“This deponent was servant unto Mr. John Milton for about a year be fore his 
death, who died upon a Sunday, the 15th [it should be the 8th] of November 
last [1674] at night ; and saith that on a day happening in the month of July 
last, this deponent being then in the deceased’s lodging chamber, he the said 
deceased and his wife being then also in the said chamber at dinner together, 
and the said Elizabeth Milton having provided something for the deceased's din- 
ner which he very well liked, he the said deceased then spoke to his said wife- 
these or the like words as near as this deponent can remember, viz. ‘God have 
mercy, Betty, I see thou will perform according to thy promise in providing me 
such dishes as I think fit whilst I live, and when I die thou knowest that I have 
left thee all.’ ” 

The fellow witness of this domestic gave similar evidence. 

“On a day happening about two months since, as near as this deponent can 
remember, this deponent being then in the kitchen of the house of the foresaid 
John Milton, situate against the Artillery Ground near Bunhill Fields, and about 
noon of the same day, the said deceased and Elizabeth his wife being then at 
dinner in the said kitchen, he the said deceased, amongst other discourses then 
had between him and his said wife, did then speak to her and utter these words, 
viz. ‘Make much of me as long as I live, for thou knowest I have given thee alf 
when I die at thy disposal.’ * 

“Make much of me while I live!” a mournful injunction, showing how deep- 
ly he felt his utter helplessness, and how well he knew that he was soon to be 
with ‘those that are at rest.’ Would that he could have foreseen the univer- 
sal homage that was to be paid to his memory—a homage which, even in his 
most sanguine moments, “ with all his garlands and singing robes about him,’” 
he never could have anticipated ! 

But let us turn to him who sang the Seasons and their change. 

Thomson was one of the most genial, unaffected, and /oreable of all the genus 
irritabile. Not one spice of gall or envy seems to have mingled in his compo- 
sition. We fancy we see him, with his hends in his breeches pockets, eating 
peaches, from the sunny side, in Bubb Doddington’s garden—lolling in his bed 
till past noon, because he had “no motive” to rise carly—or sauntering about 
his garden-walks at Richmond, muttering his wayward fancies, and moulding 
them into immortal verse. Yet withal he was an accurate and enthusiastic ob- 
server of nature. He must have studied deeply in his early days, and during 
his fits of abstinence and seclusion ; for latterly he was too social and compa- 
nionable a man to burn the “midnight taper” over his books in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Genius, however, is a wonderful instructor, and can perform great- 
er miracles than ever were achieved by Arabian dervise or magician. ‘Thomson 
was utterly free from that amor sceleratus habendi, which Ovid classes among 
the sins of his iron age. It is related, as showing how he edless he was in his 
money concerns, that in paying a bill to his brewer, he gave him two bank-not es 
rolled together instead of one. When the mistake was pointed out to him, 
“Never mind,” said the easy, good-humoured poet, “ I have enough to go om 
without it!” A better anecdote is told of his having been robbed of his watcls 
between London and Richmond, “ Pshaw, d n it,” said he, “I am glad they 
took it from me, twas never good for any thing.” 

The limited circle of ‘Thomson's personal associates seems to have been bound 
together by the strongest and most affectionate ties: it consisted of Dr. Arm- 
strong, Sir Andrew Mitchell, Patrick Murdock, (the “little round fat oily man 
of God” of the “Castle of Indolence,”) Lord Lyttleton, Miller. the peblisher, 
and a few others less intimate. They seem to have lived a jolly life, and to 
have relaxed from their studies with great zest and cordiality. A tavern life 
was then in vogue. as in the days of Addison, even amongst literary men ; and 
though we should think it strange now-a-days to hear of Wordsworth or Moore 
meeting Southey once or twice 4 week at the Bohemia Head, the Rainbow, the 
Bedford Arms in the Piazza of Covent Garden, or the Three Pigeons at Rich- 
mond, invitations of this sort were common cnough with Thomson and his friends 
Authors then hung loosely wpon socicty, and were not, as at present, crafted 





: pos hb 
into the domestic routine of ordinary rules and observances. The following 
short letter, which we copy from the original-—scrawled on a little quarter sheet 
of paper—would scarce be worth publishing, were it not in some degree, illus- 


trative of Thomson's careless, hearty character :— 
Richmond, April the 25th, 1736 





| race of deeeivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his con 


“ Dear Jock,—I am willing to inform you, before you leave France, that yous 


rantly to temples, we may be well assured that he who disdained not to be laid 
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«salmon are very salt, and that we often drink your health with more than devo- 
‘tion—with love. Had I time, I have many things to say to you, but must de- 
fer them till another opportunity. Here are some, and Peter [Murdoch*] 
the rest, who are Reartily. heartily Yours, J. Thomson.” 
Addressed—* A Monsieur Smith, Banqguer, pour faire tenir a 
Monsieur Forbes de Culloden, a son arrivee a Boulogne-sur- 
” 


vmer. 

Who but Thomson would have thought of ie such a letter through the 
post-office to his friend in France! Yet the very ridiculousness of the epistle, 
ats hurried brevity and naivete, would amuse his correspondent. 

The sudden death of Thomson in the blaze of his fame, and in the very 

ime of life, after he had surmounted all his difficulties, seems to have fallen 
Tike the shock of an earthquake on his attached band of friends. ‘* This blow,” 
writes Dr. Armstrong, ‘makes a hideous gap; and the loss of such an agreea- 
ble friend turns some of the sweetest scenes in England into a something waste 
sand desolate.”” Mitchell said he was almost sunk with the stroke, and Lyttleton 
and allhis friends are described as being in great grief. Patrick Murdoch 
thus expresses himself on the subject, in a letter to his pupil, the heir of Cul- 

en :— 

* We have lost, my dear Forbes, our old, tried, amiable, and open-hearted 
“Thomson, whom we never parted from but unwillingly, and never met but with 
fresh transport ; whom we found ever the same delightful companion, the same 
‘faithful depository of our inmost thoughts, and the same sensible, sympathising 
adviser. Let us ever cherish the memory of our dear friend, profit by the 
inimitable lessons he has tauglit us, and love one another with that aflec- 
tion which united the little circle of his bosom friends.” 

To have inspired such feelings of disinterested regard and affection, and to 
have died thus deeply and sincerely mourned by a body of highly accomplished 
and discerning men, was almost equal to being the author of the “ Seasons,” 
@r still better, “The Castle of Indolence.”’ Poetical genius is often far from 
Weing an enviable gift to its possessor. The variable tempcrament—the way- 
es impulses—the burning mind overpowering the frail physical frame, are 
woften its concomitants ; while, tracked by envy, reviled or pitied by the prudent 
and cold-hearted, and soured by disappointment, the man of genius pursues 
dis irregular and meteor-like course. Justice is at length done him, but it is too 
often delayed till he is beyond the reach of praise or censure, and until, like the 
“« gentle Duncan,” 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

‘The fates had kindly shaped a better destiny for Thomson. 

To the same purport as the foregoing extract is the following letter of Arm- 
«strong, in which the sorrow and respect of the writer are heightened by a slight 
lash of that spleen which characterised the Poet of Health. 

“ London, Sept. 3rd, 1746. 

“My dear John,—God grant you the continuance of your health, and may 
‘you prosper in everything while you live. It comforts me not a little that besides 
your natural right to outlive me, there are other circumstances in your favour ; 
for of all mortifications the loss of a dear friend, with whom one has been often 
happy, is to me the most insupportable. The loss of such an agreeable friend 
as r Thomson is so much the more shocking, that it was unexpected by eve- 
zy boxy. He died of a malignant nervous fever, that came upon the back of a 
tertian ; and I had no notice of his being in any danger till I saw it in the most 
formidable shape. It is certain, nature was in him oppressed with a great load 
of materials for a disease, not to be easily thrown off by a constitution so much 
wom as his was; and if he had struggled through that fever, there are many rea- 
sons to believe that it must almost unavoidably have been followed by some lin- 
gering disease much worse than a speedy death; this is the most comfortable 
Right in which I can view this shocking loss. Besides, I think him greatly to be 
«envied to have got fairly rid of this rascally world, and to have left it so uni- 
wersally regretted. We are to be pitied that we are left behind him; and if it 
was not for a few friends whom I have still remaining, and who I hope, will live 
as long as I, life would soon become too tedious and melancholy to be support- 
ed. Ihave often been tempted to wish that nature had made me 2 little more 
callous; but then we should lose sensations too that give perhaps the most ex- 
quisite pleasure. There is even a luxury in melancholy ; and I do not know 
whether it is not best to indulge it at first, and give it full vent, that it may ex- 
haust itself, and leave the mind restored to its natural serenity, after those 
theavy clouds have fallen. I am always, my dearest friend, ; 

“Your most affectionate “ John Armstrong.” 

“To John Forbes, Esq. of Culloden.” 

Armstrong lived more than thirty years after this period, dying in London in 
1779, and leaving, to the great surprise of his friends, a sum of £3,000 behind 
him. Indeed, all Thomson’s personal associates were successful in life. John 
Forbes, though so gay in his youth as to disturb with some forebodings the last 

s of his father, the Lord President, lived afterwards much in retirement, and 
bout thirty years not only cleared the estate of all encumbrances, but added to 
7 several contiguous purchases. Lyttleton became a peer, and a popular au- 
Patrick Murdoch lived to a hale old age, edited his friend Thomson's 
ks, and wrote his life, by which he gained both fame and money, and finally 
rector of Stradishall, in Suffolk. Mitchell became the English ambassa- 
to Berlin, was knighted, and was so much of a favourite with the great 
erick as to have slept in his tent generally during the Seven Years’ War.* 
‘ 1 (}e*> business and their honours, this “ little circle of friends” must 
i « re rted to the untimely death of their companion Thomson, to whom 
ur vei nderly attached, and must have been gratified by his daily grow- 
a } , indeed, has left an imperishable name behind him, and the as- 
s 18 which he has clothed some of the “sweetest scenes in England” 

™ s long as the seasons roll on in their appointed course. 

“Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
Where Thames in summer-wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 
10m) njoyed comparative wealth in his latter days. His house appears 
«ve bor elegantly furnished : the sale catalogue of his effects, which enu- 
utes (© contents of every room, fills eight pages of print, and his cellar was 
welt ate with wines and Scotch ale. His garden and grounds at Richmond 
he Nad red with his growing fortunes. 

Iie opinions of this poet of Nature were all liberal and candid. His adula- 

‘tion of some of the “ vulgar great” he repented of, and would gladly have ex- 
spunged. He never could have become a political partisan, for he lacked spleen 
zs well as activity, and he saw good in all things. Yet his imagination fired at 
the struggles made for liberty ; and his hatred of oppression and corruption 
‘blazes through many an eloquent and indignant page. He could not, like Mil- 
ton, have followed out his opinions with sternness and inflexibility, but they ani- 
mated him in glorious dreams and aspirations. Sauntering by brooks and dells 
—listening to the nightingale at Richmond—or watching the falling leaves 
—his imagination ranged from earth to heaven ; part he recorded in imperisha- 
ble verse, but the greater part of his musings melted away in unshaped thoughts 
and fancies. A veneration for the Deity, ardent and overflowing with love and 
gratitude, and boundless benevolence, pervaded them all. 





* There is an anecdote told of this excellent man which will bear repeating. After the 
affair at Port Mahon, Frederick said to Sir Andrew, that the English had made a bad cam- 
paign. “Sire,” replied the am)issador, * with God’s assistance, we hope to make a 
better next year.” * With God’s assistance, say you, sir? I did not know you had such 
anally.” 
«ether allies.” 
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OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS BY “ BOz.” 


[Continued from the last Albion. }—CHAPTER XLIV. 


FATAL CONSEQUENCES. 


It was nearly two hours before daybreak—that time, which, in the autumn of 


the year, may be truly called the dead of night, when the streets are silent and 
deserted, when even sound appears to slumber, and profligacy and riot have stag- 
gered home to dream—it was at this still and silent hour that the Jew sat watch- 
mg in his old lair with face so distorted and pale, and eyes so distorted and blood- 
shet, that he looked less like a man than like some hideous phantom, moist from 
Ahe grave, and worried by an evil spirit. 

He sat crouching over a cold hearth, wrapped in an old torn coverlet, with his 
‘face turned towards a wasting candle that stood upon a table by his side. His 
wight hand was raised to his lips, and as, absorbed in thought, he bit his long black 
mails, he disclosed among his toothless gums a few such fangs as should have 
een a dog’s or rat's. 

Stretched upon a mattress on the floor lay Noah Cl:ypole, fast asleep. To- 
wards him the old man sometimes directed his eyes for an instant, then brought 
them back again to the candle, which, with long burnt wick drooping almost 
«louble, and hot grease falling down in clots upon the table, plainly showed that 
his thoughts were busy elsewhere ‘ 

Indeed they were. Mortification at the overthrow of his notable scheme, 
hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers, an utter distrust of the 
sincerity of her refusal to yield him up, bitter disappointment at the loss of his 
tevenge on Sikes, the fear of detection and ruin and death, and a fierce and 
deadly rage kindled by all—these were the passionate considerations, that fol- 
lowed upon each other with rapid and ceaseless whirl, shot through the brain of 
Fagin, as every evil thought and blackest purpose lay working at his heart 

He sat without changing his attitude in the least, or appearing to take the 
smallest heed of time, until his quick ear seemed to be attracted by a footstep in 
the street. 

“At last,” muttered the Jew, wiping his dry and fevered mouth. “At 
” 


ast. 


“We rely much on hire,” added Sir Andrew, “ though he costs us less than our 


The bell rang gently as he spoke. He crept upstairs to the door, and gently re- 
turned accompanied by a man muffled tothe chin, who carried a bundle under one 
arm. Sitting down and throwing back his outward coat, the man displayed the 
burly frame of Sikes. 

“There,” he said, laying the bundle onthe table. ‘Take care of that, and 
do the most you can with it. It’s been trouble enough to get it, I thought I 
should have been here three hours ago.” 

Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, and locking it in the cupboard, sat down 
again without speaking. But he did not take his eye off the robber for an in- 
stant during this action, and now that they sat over against each other face to 
face, he looked fixedly at him, with his lips quivering so violently, and his 
face so altered by the emotions which had mastered him, that the housebreaker 
involuntarily drew back his chair and surveyed him with a look of real af- 
fright. 

cs Wot now?” cried Sikes. ‘ Wot do you look at a man so for? Speak, will 
you?” 

’ The Jew raised his right hand, and shook his trembling forefinger in the air ; 
but his passion was so great that the power of speech was for the moment gone. 

“Damme!” said Sikes, feeling in his breast with a look of alarm. ‘“ He’s 
gone mad. I must look to myself here.” 

“No, no,” rejoined Fagin, finding his voice. ‘It’s not—you're not the per- 
son, Bill. I’ve no—no fault to find with you.” 

“Oh! you haven't, haven’t you,” said Sikes, looking sternly at him, and os- 
tentantiously passing a pistol into a more convenient pocket. ‘That's lucky— 
for one of us. Which one that is don’t matter.” 

“T've got that to tell you, Bill,” said the Jew, drawing his chair nearer, “ will 
make you worse than me.” 

“Aye?” returned the robber with an incredulous air. “Tell away. Look 
sharp, or Nance will think I’m lost.” 

" Tost !” cried Fagin. ‘She has pretty well settled that in her own mind al- 
ready.” 

Sikes looked with an aspect of great perplexity into the Jew’s face, and read- 
ing no satisfactory explanation of the riddle there, clenched his coat-collar in his 
rude hand and shook him soundly. 

“ Speak, will you,” he said; “or if you don’t it shall be for want of breath. 
Open your mouth, and say wot you’ve got to say in plain words. Out with it, 
you thundering old cur; out with it.” 

“Suppose that lad that’s lying there—” Fagin began. 

Sikes turned round to where Noah was sleeping, as if he had not previously 
observed him. ‘ Well,” he said, resuming his former position. 

“Suppose that lad,” pursued the Jew, ‘ was to peach—blow upon us a!!—first 
seeking out the right folks for the purpose, and then having a meeting with ’em 
in the street to paint our likenesses, describe every mark that they might know 
us by, and the crib where we might be most easily taken. Suppose he was to do 
all this, and besides, to blow upon a plant we’ve all been in, more or less—of his 
own fancy ; not grabbed, trapped, tried, ear-wigged by the parson, and brought 
to it on bread and water, but of his own fancy, to please his owntaste, stealing 
out at nights to find those most interested against us, and peaching to them. Do 
you hear me?” cried the Jew, with his eyes flashing with rage. ‘Suppose he 
did all this ; what then?” 

“What then?” replied Sikes, with a tremendous oath. “If he were left 
alive till I came, I’d grind his skull under the iron heel of my boot into as many 
grains as there are hairs upon his head.” 

“ What if I did it?” cried the Jew, almost ina yell. “I, that know so much, 
and could hang so many besides yourself.” 

“1 don’t know,” replied Sikes, clenching his teeth, and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. ‘I'd do something in the jail that’d get me put in irons, and 
if I was tried along with you, I'd fall upon you with them in the open court, and 
heat your brains out afore the people. I should have such strength,” muttered 
the robber, poising his brawny arm, ‘that I could smash your head as if a loaded 
wagon had gone over it.” 

* You would?” 

“ Would I?” said the housebreaker. ‘Try me.” 

“Tf it was Charley, or the Dodger, or Bet, or 

“*T don’t care who,” replied Sikes, impatiently. ‘* Whoever it was, I'd serve 

them the same.” 
Fagin again looked hard at the robber, and motioning him to be silent, stooped 
over the bed upon the floor, and shook the sleeper to rouse him. Sikes leant 
forward in his chair, looking on with his hands upon his knees, as if wondering 
much what all this questioning and preparation was to end in. 


” 





“Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad!” said Fagin, looking up with an expression of 
devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly, and with marked emphasis. * He’s 
tired—tired with watching for her so long—watching for her, Bill.” 

* Wot d’ye mean?” asked Sikes, drawing back. 

The Jew made no answer, but bending over the sleeper again, hauled him in- 
to asitting position. When his assumed name had been repeated several 
times, Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a heavy yawn, looked sleepily about 
him.” 

* Tell me that again—once again ; just for him to hear,”—said the Jew, point- 
ing to Sikes as he spoke. 

“Tell yer what?” asked the sleepy Noah, shaking himself pettishly. 

“That about Nancy,” said the Jew, clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if to 
prevent his leaving the house before he had heard enough. ‘ You followed 
her?” 


“Ves.” 
‘“'l'o London Bridge ?” 
“ Yy 22 °? 

es. 


“Where she met two people ?” 

“So she did.” 

“A gentleman and a lady, that she had gone to of her own accord before, 
who asked her to give up all her pals, and Monks first, which she. did—and to 
describe him, which she did—to tell her what house it was we met at and go to, 
which she did—and where it would be best watched from, which she did—and 
what time the people went there, which she did. She did all this; she told it 
all, every word, without athreat, without a murmur—she did. Didn't she?” 
cried the Jew, half mad with fury. 

“ All right,” replied Noah, scratching his head. ‘That's just what it was.” 

“ What did they say about last Sunday!” demanded the Jew. 

“ About last Sunday!” replied Noal., considering, “‘ why I told you that be- 
fore.” 

“ Again—tell it again,” cried Fagin, tightening his g1, sp on Sikes, and bran- 
dishing his other hand aloft as the foam flew from his lips 

“They asked her,” said Noah, who, as he grew more wakeful, seemed to have 
a dawning perception who Sikes was,—“ they asked her why she didn’t come 
last Sunday, as she promised! She said ‘ she couldn't.’ 

“ Why, why?” interrupted the Jew triumphantly. ‘Tell him that.” 

“ Because she was forcibly kept at home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before,” replied Noah. 

‘What more of him?” cried the Jew. ‘* What more of the man she had 
told them of before? ‘Tell him that, tell him that.” 

“Why, that she couldn’t very easily get out of doors unless he knew where 
she was going to,” said Noah; ‘and so the first time she went to see the lady, 
she—ha! ha? ha!—it made me laugh when she said it—that it did—she gave 
him a drink of laudanum !” 

“ Hell’s fire!” cried Sikes, breaking fiercely from the Jew. ‘Let me go!” 
Flinging the old man from him, he rushed from the room, and darted wildly 
and furiously up the stairs. 

“ Bill, Bill!” cried the Jew, following hastily. ‘ A word—only a word.” 

The word would not have been exchanged, but that the housebreaker was un- 
able to open the door, on which he was expending fruitless oaths and violence 
when the Jew came panting up. 

“Let me out,” said Sikes. ‘ Don't speak to me—it’s not safe ! Let me go 
out, I say !" 

“Hear me speak a word,” rejoined the Jew, laying his hand upon the lock. 
“You won't be 

“ Well,” replied the other. 

“ You won’t be—too—violent, Bill?” whined the Jew. 

The day was breaking, and there was light enough for the men to see each 
other’s faces. They exchanged one brief glance ; there was a fire in the eyes 
of both which could not be mistaken 

“T mean,” said Fagin, showing that he felt all disguise was now useless— 
“not too violent for safety. Be crafty, Bill, and not too bold.” 

Sikes made no reply ; but, pulling open the door of which the Jew had turned 
the lock, dashed into the silent streets ; 

Without one pause or moment’s consideration, without once turning his head 
to the right or left, or raising his eyes to the sky, or lowering them to the ground, 
but looking straight before him with savage resolution, his teeth so tightly 
compressed, that the strained jaw seemed starting through his skin, the robber 
held on his headlong course, nor muttered a word, nor relaxed a muscle, until 
he reached his own door. He opened it softly with a key, strode lightly up the 
stairs, and entering his own room, double-locked the door, and lifting a heavy 
table against it, drew back the curtain of the bed 

The girl was lying half dressed upon it. He had roused her from her sleep, 
for she raised herself with a hurried and startled look. 








“Get up,” said the man 

“Tt is you, Bill!” cried the girl, with an expression of pleasure at his return 
“Tt is,” was the reply. “Get up.” ; 
There was a candle burning, but the man hastily drew it from the candlestick 
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and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the faint light of e i 
girl rose to undraw the curtain. . oe of canty day withant, the 

‘ * ” aS . . . 
te bal Scant ro thrusting his hand before her. “There's light enough 

“ ai,” said the girl, in the low voice of alarm. “ Why do you look like that 
at me?’ i 

The robber sat regarding her for a few moments with dilated nostrils and 
heaving breast, and then grasping her by the head and throat, dragged her into 
the middle of the room, and looking once towards the door, placed his heavy 
hand upon her mouth. 

“Bil! ; Bill,” gasped the girl, wrestling with the strength of mortal fear,‘* I— 
_——— scream or cry—not once—hear me—speak to me—tell me what I have 

one. 

“You know, you she-devil,” returned the robber, suppressing his breath. 
“You were watched to-night : and every word you said was heard.” 

“Then spare my life, for the love of Heaven, as I spared yours,” rejoined 
the girl, clinging to him.. “ Bill, dear Bill, you cannot have the heart to kill 
me Qh! think of all I have given up this one night for you. You shall have 
time to think and save yourself this crime ; I will not loose my hold, you can- 
not throw me off. Bill, Bill, for dear God's sake, for your own, for mine, stop 
a spill my blood. I have been true to you, upon my guilty soul I 

ave. 

The man struggled violently to release his arms, but those of the girl were 
clasped round his, and tear her as he would, he could not tear them away. 

* Bill,” cried the girl, striving to lay her hand upon his breast, ‘the gentle- 
man and that dear lady told me to-night of a home in some foreign country, 
where I could end my days in solitude and peace. Let me see them again and 
beg them on my knees to show the same merey and goodness to you, and let 
us both leave this dreadful place, and, far apart, lead better lives, and forget 
how we have lived, except in prayers, and never see each other more. It is 
never too late to repent. They told me so; I feel it now; but we must have 
time—a little, little time !” 

The housebreaker freed one arm, and grasped his pistol. The certainty of 
immediate detection if he fired, flashed across his mind, even in the midst of 
his fury, and he beat it twice, with all the force he could summon, upon the up- 
turned face that almost touched his own. 

She staggered and fell, nearly blinded with the blood that rained down from 
a deep gash in her forehead, but raising herself with difficulty on her knees, 
drew from her bosom a white handkerchief—Rose Maylie’s own—and holding 
it up in her folded hands as high towards heaven as her feeble strength would 
let her, breathed one prayer for mercy to her maker. 

It was a ghastly figure to look upon. The murderer staggering backward to 
the wall, and shutting out the sight with his hand, seized a heavy club and 
struck her down. 








CHAPTER XLV. 
THE FLIGHT OP SIKES. 

Of all bad deeds that, under cover of the darkness, had been committed with- 
in wide London bounds since night hung over it, that was the worst. Of all 
the horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the morning air, that was the foul- 
est and most cruel. 

The sun—the bright sun, that brings back not light alone, but new life and 
hope and freshness to man—burst upon the crowded city in clear and radiant 
glory. Through costly coloured glass and paper-mended window, through ca- 
thedral dome and rotten crevice, it shed its equal ray. It lighted up the room 
where the murdered woman lay. It did. He tried to shut it out, but it would 
stream in. If the sight had been a ghastly one in the dull morning, what was it 
now in all that brilliant light ? 

He had not moved: he had been afraid to stir. There had been a moan and 
motion of the hand; and, with terror added to hate, he had struck and struck 
again. Once he threw a rug over it—but it was worse to fancy the eyes and 
imagine them moving towards him, than to see them glaring upwards, as if watch- 
ing the reflection of the pool of gore, that quivered and danced in the sunlight 
on the ceiling. He had plucked it off again. And there was the body—mere 
flesh and blood, no more—but such flesh and such blood ! 

He struck a light, kimdled a fire, and thrust the club into it. There was hu- 
man hair upon the end which blazed, and shrunk into a light cinder, and caught 
by the air, whirled up the chimney. Even that frightened him, sturdy as he 
was, but he held the weapon till it broke, and then piled it on the coals to burn 
away and smoulder into ashes. He washed himself and rubbed his clothes ; 
there were spots that would not be removed, but he cut the pieces out and burnt 
them. How those stains were dispersed about the room! ‘The very feet of the 
dog were bloody. 

All this time he had never once turned his back upon the corpse ; no, not for 
amoment. Such preparations completed, he moved backwards towards the 
door, dragging the dog with him, lest he should carry out new evidences of 
the crime into the streets. He shut it softly, locked it, took the key, and left the 
house. 

He crossed over, and glanced up at the window, to be eure that nothing was 
visible from the outside. There was the curtain still drawn which she would 
have opened to adinit the light she never saw again. It lay nearly under there. 
He knew that. God! how the sun poured down upon the very spot ! 

The glance was instantaneous. It was a relief to have got free of the room 
He whistled on the dog, and walked rapidly away. 

He went through Islington, strode up the hill at Highgate, on which stands 
the stone in honour of Whittington; turned down to Highgate Hill, unsteady 
of purpose, and uncertain where to go; struck off to the right again almost as 
soon as he began to descend it, and taking the footpath across the fields, skirted 
Caer. Wood, and came out on Hampstead Heath. ‘Traversing the hollow by 
the Vale of Health, he mounted the opposite bank, and crossing the road which 
joins the villages of Hampstead and Highgate, made along the remaining por- 
tion of the Heath to the fields at North End, in one of which he laid himself 
down under a hedge and slept. 

Soon he was up again and away—not far into the country, but back to- 
wards London by the High Road—then back again—then over another part of 
the same ground as he had already traversed—then wandering up and down in 
fields, and lying on ditches’ banks to rest, and starting up to make for some other 
spot and do the same, and ramble on again. 

Where could he go to, that was near, and not too public, to get some meat 
and drink! Hendon. That was a good place, not far off, and out of most peo- 
ple’s way. ‘Thither he directed his steps—running sometimes, and sometimes 
with a strange perversity loitering at a snail's pace, or stopping altogether, and 
idly breaking the hedges with his stick. But when he got there, all the people 
he met—the very children at the doors—seemed to view him with suspicion. 
Back he turned again, without the courage to purchase a bit or drop, though he 
had tasted no food for many hours; and once more he lingered on the heath un- 
certain where to go. 

He wandered over miles and miles of ground, and still came back to the old 
place ; morning and noon had passed, and the day was on the wane, and still he 
rambled to and fro, and up and down, and round and round, and still lingered 
about the same spot. At last he got away, and shaped his course to Hatfield 

It was nine o’clock at night when the man, quite tired out, and the dog limp- 
ing and lame from the unaccustomed exercise, turned down the hill by the 
church of the quiet village, and plodding along the little street, crept into a small 
public-house, whose scanty light had guided them to the spot There was a 
fire in the tap-room, and some country labourers were drinking before it. ‘They 
made room for the stranger, but he sat down in the farthest corner, and eat 
and drank alone, or rather with his dog, to whom he cast a morsel of food from 
time to time. 

The conversation of the men assembled here turned upon the neighbouring 
land and farmers, and when these topics were exhausted, upon the age of some 
old man who had been buried on the previous Sunday ; the young men present 
considering him very old, and the old men present declaring him to have been 
quite young—not older, one white-haired grandfather said, than he was, with 
ten or fifteen years of life in him at least—if he had taken care ; if he had ta- 
ken care 

There was nothing to attract attention or excite alarm in this. The robber, 
after paying his reckoning, sat silent and unnoticed in his corner, and had al- 
most dropped asleep, when he was _ half awakened by the noisy entrance of a 
new-comer. 

This was an antic fellow, half pedlar and half mountebank, who travelled 
about the country on foot to vend hones, straps, razors, washballs, harness-paste, 
medicines for dogs and horses, cheap perfumery, cosmetics, and such like wares, 
which he carried in a case slung to his back. His entrance was the signal for 
various homel¢ jokes with the countrymen, which slackened not until he had 
made his supper and opened his box of treasures, when he ingeniously contriv- 
ed to unite business with amusement 

“ And what be that stoof—good to eat Harry ?” asked a grinning countryman, 
p oimnting to some compostion cakes in one corner. : 

* This *"—said the fellow producing one, “this is the infallible and invaluable 
composition for removing all sorts of stain, rust, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, spot, 
or spatter, from silk, satin, linen, cambric, cloth, crape, stuff, carpet, merino, 
muslin, bombazeen, or woolen stuff. W ine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, wa- 
ter-stains, paint-stains, pitch-stains, any stains—all comes out at one rub with 
the infallible and invaluable composition. If a lady stains her honour, she has 
only need to swallow one cake, and she’s cured at once—for it’s poison. If a 
gentleman want’s to prove his, he has only need to bolt one little square and he 
has put it beyond a question—for it’s quite as satisfactory asa pistol-bullet, and 
a great deal nastier in the flavour, consequently the more credit in taking it. One 
penny a square. With all these virtues, one penny a square.” 
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There were two buyers directly, and more of the listeners plainly hesitated. 
The vender observing this increased in loquacity. _ 

“It’s all bought up as fast as it can be made,” said the fellow. ‘ There are 
fourteen water-mills, six steam-engines, and a galvanic battery, always working 
upon it, and they can’t make it fast enough, though the men work so hard that 
they die off, and the widows are pensioned directly with twenty pounds a year 
for each of the children, and a premium of fifty for twins. One penny a square, 
two half-pence are all the same, and four farthings is received with joy. One 
penny a square. Wine-stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water-stains, paint- 
stains, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood-stains—here is a stain upon the hat of a 
gentleman in company that I'll take clean out before he can order me a pint of 
ale.” 

“Ha!” cried Sikes, starting up, “ give that back !” 

“I'll take it clean out, sir,” replied the man, winking to the company, “before 
you can come across the room to get it. Gentlemen, all, abserve the dark stain 
upon this gentleman’s hat, no wider than a shilling, but thicker than a half-crown. 
Whether it is a wine-stain, fruit-stain, beer-stain, water-stain, paint-stain, pitch- 
stain, mud-stain, or blood-stain " 

The man got no farther, for Sikes, with a hideous imprecation, overthrew the 
table, and, tearing the hat from him, burst out of the house. 

With the same perversity of feeling and irresolution that had fastenedupon him 
despite himself, all day, the murderer finding that he was not followed, and that 
they considered him some drunken sullen fellow, turned back up the town, and 
getting out of the glare of the lamps of a stage-coach that was standing in the 
street, was walking past, when he recognised the mail from London, and saw 
that it was standing atthe little post-office. He almost knew what was to come, 
but he crossed over and listened. 

The guard was standing at the door waiting for the letter-bag. A man dress- 
ed like a game-keeper came up at the moment, and he handed him a basket 
which lay ready on the pavement. 

“That's for your people,” said the guard. ‘ Now look alive in there will 
you? Damn that ere bag, it warn’t ready night afore last ; this won’t do, you 
know.” 

‘ Any thing new up in town, Ben?” asked the game-keeper, drawing back to 
the ome Jered the better to admire the horses. 

‘‘No, nothing that I know on,” replied the man, pulling on his gloves. “ Corn’s 
op alittle. IT heerd talk of a murder, too, down Spitalfield’s way, but I don’t 
reckon much upon it.” 

‘*Ah, that’s quite true,” said a gentleman inside, who was looking out of the 
window ; ‘and a very dreadful murder it was.” 

“Was it, sir?” rejoined the guard, touching his hat. 
sir?” 

‘A woman,” replied the gentleman, “it is supposed 

‘Now, Ben,” cried the coachman, impatiently. 

“Damn that ’ere bag,” said the guard. “Are you gone to sleep in 
there 7” 

‘**Coming,” cried the office-keeper, running out. 

“Coming,” growled the guard. ‘Ah! and so’s the young ‘oman of property 
that’s going to take a fancy to me; but I don’t know when. Here, give hold. 
All ri-ight.” 

The horn sounded a few cheerful notes, and the coach was gone. 

Sikes remained standing in the street, apparently unmoved by what he had 
just heard, and agitated by no stronger fecling than a doubt where togo. At 
length he went back again, and took the road which leads from Hatfield to St. 
Alban’s. 

He went on doggedly, but ashe left the town behind him, and plunged far- 
ther and further into the solitude and darkness of the road, he felt a dread and 
awe creeping upon him which shook him to the eore. Every object before him, 
substance or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance of some fearful thing ; 
but these fears were nothing, compared to the sense that haunted him of that 
morning’s ghastly figure following at his heels. He could trace its shadow in 
the gloom, supply the smallest item of the outline, and note how stiff and so- 
lemn it seemed to stalk along. He could hear its garments rustling m the 
leaves, and every breath of wind came laden with that last low cry. If he 
stopped, it did the same; if he ran, it followed—not running too, that would 
have been a relief, but like a corpse endowed with the mere machinery of life, 
and borne upon one slow melancholy wind that never rose or fell. 

At times he turned with desperate determination, resolved to beat this phan- 
tom off, though it should look him dead ; but his hair rose from his head, and his 
bloed stood still; for it had turned with him, and was behind him then. He 
nad kept it before him that morning, but it was behind him now—always. He 
leaned his back against a bank, and felt that it stood above him, visibly out 
against the cold night’s sky. He threw himself upon the road—on his back 
upen the road. At his head it stood, silent, erect and still_—a living grave-stone, 
with its epitaph in blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and hint that Providence must 
sleep. There were twenty score of violent deaths in one long minute of that 
agony of fear. 

There was a shed in the field he passed that offered shelter for the night.— 
Before the door were three tall poplar trees, which made it very dark within, 
and the wind moaned through them with a dismal wail. He could not walk on 
till daylight came again, and here he stretched himself close to the wall to un- 
dergo new torture. 

For now a vision came before him, as constant and more terrible than that 
from which he had escaped. ‘Those widely-staring eyes, so lustreless and so 
glassy, that he had better borne to see than to think upon, appeared in the midst 
of the darkness ; light in themselves, but giving light to nothing. There were 
but two, but they were everywhere. If he shut out the sight, then came the 
room with every well known object,—some indeed that he would have forgotten 
f he had gone over its contents from memory—each in its accustomed place. 
‘The body was in its place, and its eyes were as he saw them when he stole 
away. He got up andrushed into the field without. The figure was behind 
him. He re-entered the shed, and shrunk down once more. The eyes were 
there before he had lain himself along 

And here he remained in such terror as none but he can know, trembling in 
every limb, and the cold sweat starting from every pore, when suddenly there 
arose upon the night wind the noise of distant shouting, and the roar of voices 
ningled in alarm and wonder. Any sound of men in that lonely place, even 
though it conveyed a real cause of alarm, was something to him. He regained 
his strength and energy at the prospect of personal danger, and springing to his 
feet, rushed into the open air 

‘The broad sky seemed on fire. Rising into the air with showers of sparks, 
and rolling one above the other, were sheets of tame, lighting the atmosphere 
for miles round, and driving clouds of sinoke in the direction where he stood. 

The shouts grew louder as new voices swelled the roar, and he could hear the 
cry of fire—mingled with the ringing of an alarm bell, the fall of heavy bodies, 
and the crackling of flames as they turned rornd some new obstacle, and shot 
aloft as though refreshed by food. ‘The noise increased as he looked. There 
were people there—men and woinen—light, and bustle. It was lke new life to 
him. He darted onward—straight, headlong, dashing through brier and brake, 
and leaping gate and fenee, as madly as the dog who careered with loud and 
sounding bark before him 

He came upon the spot ; there were half-dressed figures, tearing to and fro, 
some endeavoring to drag the frightened horses from the stables, others driving 
the cattle from the vard and out-houses, and others coming laden from the burn- 
ng pile, amidst a shower of falling sparks, and the tumbling down of hot beams 
‘The apertures where doors and windows stood an hour ago, disclosed a chaos of 
raging fire ; walls rocked and tumbled into the burning well ; the molten lead 
and iron poured down upon the ground ; women and children shrieked, and men 
encouraged each other with noisy shouts and cheers. ‘The clanging of the en- 
gine-pumps, and the spouting and hissing of the water as it fell upon the blazing 
wood, added to the tremendous roar. He shouted too till he was hoarse, and, 
flying from memory and himself, plunged into the thickest of the throng. 

Hither and thither he dived that night, now working at the pumps, and now 
hurrying through the smoke and flame, but never ceasing to engage himself 
wherever noise and men were thickest. Up and down the ladders, upon the roofs 
of buildings, over floors that quaked and trembled with his weight, under the lee 
of falling bricks and stones—in every part of that great fire was he—but he bore 
a charmed life, and had neither scratch nor bruise, nor weariness nor thought, 
till morning dawned again, and only smoke and blackened ruins remained. 

This mad excitement over, there returned with tenfold force the dreadful con- 
sciousness of his crime. He looked suspiciously about him, for the men were 
coriversing in groups, and he feared tobe the subject of their talk. The dog 
obeyed the significant beck of his finger, and they drew off stealthily together 
He passed near an engine where some men were seated, and they called him to 
share in their refreshment. He took some bread and neat, and as he drank a 
draught of, beer, heard the firemen, who were from London, talking about the 
murder. ‘ He has gone to Birmingham they say,” said one, * but they'll have 
him yet; for the scouts are out, and by to-morrow night there'll be a cry all 
through the country.” 

He hurried off, and walked till he almost dropped upon the ground; then lay 
down in a lane, and had a long, but broken and uneasy sleep. He wandered on 
ndecided, and oppressed with the fear of another solitary 
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He acted upon this impulse without delay ; and choosing the least frequented 
roads, began his journey back, resolved to lie concealed within a short distance 
of the metropolis, and entering it at dusk, by a circuitous route, to proceed 
straight to that part of it which he had fixed on for his destination. 

The dog, though—if any description of him were out, it would not be forgot- 
ten that the dog was missing, and had probably gone with him. This might lead 
to his apprehension as he passed along the streets. He resolved to drown him, 
and walked on, looking about for a pond; picking up a heavy stone, and tying it 
to his handkerchief as he went. 

The animal looked up into his master’s face while these preparations were mak- 
ing, and whether his instinct apprehended something of their purpose, or the 
robber’s sidelong glance at him was sterner than ordinary, skulked a little further 
to the rear than usual, and cowered as he came mose slowly along. When his 
master halted at the brink of a pool, and looked round to call him, he stopped 
outright. 

‘Do you hear me call? Come here,” cried Sikes, whistling. 

The animal came up from the very force of habit ; but as Sikes stooped to at- 
tach the handkerchief to his throat, he uttered a low growl, and started back. 

‘** Come back,” said the robber, stamping on the ground. 

The dog wagged his tail, but moved not. Sikes made a running noose, and 
called him again. 

The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned, and scoured away at 
his hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, and sat down and waited in the expectation 
that he would retum. But no dog appeared, and he resumed his journey. 

(To be continued.) 





A LETTER FROM THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
FROM AN OFFICER OF THE 43D REGIMENT, ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 
Camp, Falls of Niagara, Aug., 1838. 

Mr. Editor,—The. privilege of dating my letter from this truly romantic spot 
is, perhaps, my most immediate motive for writing it; and, in addressing it to 
yourself, I am actuated by the feeling that he who caters so nimbly and so large- 
ly for the instruction and amusement of our migratory community has the best 
right to the contents of the military pilgrim’s wallet. 

The regiment, which, after its winter march from New Brunswick, had been 
cantoned in the small towns on the River Richelieu, found itself at length, on 
the Ist June, in comfortable quarters, at Montreal ; and our heavy baggage hav- 
ing, after an absence of six months, joined us by sea, we began to flatter our- 
selves that we might now smooth our ruffled feathers, and shake ourselves into 
a tolerably permanent nest. 

However, on the 20th of the same month, at six in the morning, we received 
a sudden order to move forthwith to Kingston, Upper Canada. Accordingly, 
once more taking leave of our women, children, sick, and baggage, precisely as 
the cathedral clock struck nine, A.M., the corps marched out of barracks. 

The left wing proceeded by the River Ottawa and Rideau Canal, a long and 
tedious route ; the right wing, to which I belonged, took the line of the St. Law- 
rence, and making a sort of amphibious march—by steam where the river was 
navigable, and by land where the rapids rendered it impassable—reached King- 
ston on Lake Ontario on the 3d July. 

The regiment halted only one night en route at Cornwall, a town whose 
name, language, and inhabitants, reminded us that we were now in Upper Ca- 
nada. ‘The shrill ‘ sacres,”’ and ‘marche doncs” of the French Canadian no 
longer grated upon the ear; and, instead of the puny, swarthy, stove-dried, and 
monkey-like Jean Baptiste, we encountered a sturdy, florid, and grave-demean- 
oured race, evidently drawing their characteristics trom Scotland. 

Above Cornwall our steamers encountered, and with great difficulty over- 
came, some dangerous rapids. In some points the descent or plane of the 
stream was very apparent to the eye. ‘The boat, in which I was, became more 
than once, in spite of vigorous paddling, wholly stationary; and our comrade 
vessel, being fairly overmatched, was obliged to employ horses and cattle to as- 
sist her boilers. 

We passed, within stone’s throw, many lovely islands, whose rich foliage 
drooped gracefully into the water in unpruned luxuriance, the rapids that hem 
them in protecting them from the axe and plough of improving and dollar-making 
man. Other less happily, but more usefully situated isles, are cleared and in- 
habited, and dotted gracefully enough with flocks and herds. 

During the night of the 2nd July we threaded the far-famed group of “ The 
Thousand Isles,” rendered latterly still more famous as the rendezvous of the 
notorious pirate and outlaw, Bill Johnson. As I stood on deck admiring their 
clustering forests, silvered with moonlit dew, or glancing occasionally with a 
feeling of awe into their dismal fastnesses, I almost expected, certainly wished, 
to see the swift, lead-coloured chaloupes of the bold buccaneer dart from the 
shade of some gloomy isle; and, unsuspecting the 'Tartar-like freight of the 
* Brockville,” attempt her capture. Rumour has attempted to throw a halo 
of romance round this rutlian hero, his four stalwart sons and beautiful Ama- 
zonian daughter figuring as the leading characters. In truth there is a mystery 
in his mode of life, and a wild beauty in his locality, that might afford no inap- 
propriate materials for the imagination of a Cooper to work upon. _ Bill Johnson, 
has shown no little sagacity in the choice of his retreat. In his impervious 
laby rinth of islande, pretecte d by denge rouc rapids, he ic perfe ctly secure from 
all external assault. 

The sojourn of the regiment at Kingston proved of short duration. On the 
morning of the 6th July we received, joyfully enough, an order to advance to 
the Niagara frontier, to occupy a line of country hitherto almost entirely de- 
fended by militia and volunteers. Accordingly, with the usual despatch that has 
of late attended our movements, we embarked the same evening with Sir John 
Colborne (who arrived that day from the Lower Province), on board the Great 
Britain steamer ; our force consisting of the right wing of the regiment (we did 
not wait for the left wing), a detachment of artillery with two guns, and a party 
of sappers and miners, with camp-equipage for 1000 men. The * Great 
Britain * steam-boat, on board of which we passed the night paddling across 
Lake Ontario, is a splendid vessel, mounting on the main deck no fewer than 
112—not guns, but berths. She might have accommodated twice the number of 
our party. 

On the morning of the 7th July, neither shore of the great fresh-water Medi- 
terranean was visible from our deck ; but towards mid-day the American line 
of land lay low, flat, and woody under our lee. ‘There were no mountains with- 
in eye-range ; not even a hill, by way of back-ground. ‘The water of the lake 
was coloured like the sea in soundings. Not a breeze rufiled its surface, not a 
bird flitted across it; but occasional sturgeons were seen gamboling near the 
strand 

About four P.M., whilst our band made these unaccustomed shores echo to 
the strains of **God save the Queen,” we rounded the point on which stands 
the United States Fort Niagara, and entered the celebrated river of that name 
It was like turning from the King’s highway into a narrow cross-road, and 
the smoothness of one and the roughness of the other would complete the 
simile 

On the opposite side ofthe strait is the ruinous British Fort George. The Cross 
of St. George and the * Stars and Stripes"? wave within a short half-mile of 
each other. 

Under a burning sky we now landed near the Canadian fortress, and, having 
formed on the shore, marched upa green plain sprinkled with trees, where we 
diligently set about encamping for the night Meanwhile a Samaritan old sol- 
dier, who has erected his permanent bivouac in the beautiful neighbourhood, 
came among us, and, uttering the cabalistic words “claret in ice,” quickly 
drew the greater part of the officers after him. We found a most civilised cir- 
cle, graced by several fair ladies, to whoin, fortunately, our band proved a wel- 
come novelty. 

The suddenness and rapidity of our movement from Montreal had led us to 
expect something more than a mere change of quarters in our advance to Nia- 
gara. All is quiet, however; and, since the affair of “The Short Hills,” no 
aggression on the part of the Americans has taken place, except occasional 
gunning at the sentries across the strait. ‘This, however, is quite an interna- 
tional badinage. A Yankee is as handy with his rifle as is a German with his 
pipe ; the former fires his piece, the latter smokes his meerschaum, with equal 
sang froid. 

The following morning, at daylight, we struck our tents, and, embarking once 
more in a steamer, boated up the river about seven miles. As we proceeded 
the banks increased in height, and became beautifully wooded, the stream vary- 
ing from one-half to one-quarter mile in width. Beyond Queenston the Niagara 
river, from its great rapidity, is not navigable by steam-boats. Under this town 











we therefore disembarked, and, leaving behind us the flat alluvial plain, which 
was formerly, perhaps, covered by the waters of Lake Ontario, we toiled up the 
rocky heights of Queenston—scene of the bloody battle of that name in 1812 | 
—and, passing close under the monument of the gallant Brock, continued our | 
march along the level table-land which extends from this eminence to Lake Erie 
Remains of the British works are plainly visible on the crest of the hill. The 
position is most formidable ; and one cannot but admire the hardihood that 
prompted the Americans to the attack. A New York * Guide” thus laconically 
s the affair of Queenston Heights ‘The Americans continued in pos- | 
session but a few hours, when thev recrossed the river.” } 
The cliffs are at this point about 360 fcet high, and the turbid stream, sole | 
vent for the waters of the great western lakes, supposed to contain half the fresh 
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water of the globe, rushes madly through the narrow gorge. ‘The whole of this | 
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in lapse of time the Falls will retrogade to Lake Erie, when that noble, though 
not very deep, inland sea must be drained. 

Our route from Queenston was very beautiful and very exciting: and if it. 
were possible for an officer to enjoy himself on a line of march, with infantry 
soldiers in complete marching ordez, under a temperature of 120 , this day’s: 
journey would ots been to me most enjoyable.. How rich the foliage of the 
solemn forests! How luxuriant the crops of grain!’ The clumps of English 
looking trees, tastefully left to stud the cultivated plain, gave the idea of travel- 
ling through one continued park. In no part of the Canadas have Ineted & 
similar aspect for the picturesque. It is a wholesome feeling that the forei 
scenes most fascinating to the traveller are those which most strongly remind him 
of home ! 

Within a mile of our destination we crossed Lundy’s Lane, a sandy ravine: 
leading up to an elevation which formed the key of the English position in the: 
battle of 1814. It was the scene of a most obstinate and bloody conflict—epi-- 
thets that we may safely predict will be applicable to any future encounter im 
which the old English mastiff and its recreant but well well-grown whelp may 
have a bone to fight for. 

Marching through the pretty little village of Drummondville, and debouching- 
from a straggling grove of Spanish Chesnuts, we descended upon a verdant 
plateau, whose extreme verge is scarped by a precipitous bank some 200 feet in 
depth, thickly clothed with magnificent trees. Above their topmost branches 
the mist and sunbow of the Great Cataract spanned the heavens; and through 
their foliage we caught the first glimpse of that wonder of the world, withm 
musket-shot of which it was now our singular fortune to pitch our tents. 

I never betook myself to regimental duties with a worse grace than when re- 
called by bugle from my first entranced interview with Niagara; and well re- 
member the feeling, as I turned away from the falls, that it was impossible I 
should find them in the same form on a future visit. Yet in truth they are the 
very type of unchange! In their external thunder there is no interval of si- 
lence—there is no rest in their ceaseless cadence.* Centuries note no variation,, 
no shadow of turning in Niagara. 

Following the not unusual custom of tourists, I ought perhaps now, havi 
first declared Niagara to be utterly indescribable, to set to work vigorously an 
verbosely in its description ; but, in good sooth, it isa subject that might welR 
daunt the most adventurous pen orthe most daring pencil. I will, therefore,. 
only devote a few lines as a record of first impressions ; in doing which I should 
not be surprised if I fell unguardedly into the very solecism for which I have 
just been quizzing my precursors. My preconceived notion of the Falls of Nia- 
gara (how often have I pictured them to myself!) proved, I need scarcely say,. 
very wide of reality. Tre river is very much narrower, the cliffs higher and 
more wooded, and the landscape more generally luxuriant, than I had expected- 
I was not prepared for the singularly abrupt turn of the stream ere its fall—a 
turn which fortunately presents nearly the whole front of the two cataracts toy 
the spectator on the Canadian shore, nor for the half mile of boisterous rapids 
that wrinkle the face of the river above the falls. It is impossible that the no- 
torious Caroline steamer could have reached the great crescent in a state of in- 
tegrity ; these glorious rapids, which come onwards, leaping, roaring, and exult- 
ing, like an army of hoary giants, must have torn the little craft to shreds asshe 
passed through them. 

I imagined Goat Island, which divides the Great Horse-shoe from the Ameri- 
can fall, to be a mere rock, and on actual inspection was happy to confess that I 
had wronged a beautifully-wooded isle of seventy-five acres in extent. 

Then again the sound, the sound! Have I not had it hammered into my 
brain that the voice of Niagara is heard at once on lakes Erie and Ontario! ‘Fhe 
truth is, that the cataract 1s often scarcely audible at the distance of half a mile, 
the great elevation of the overhanging banks and the woody surface of the sur- 
rounding country smothering its tones. But, as the aspect of the falls varies 
wonderfully with the season and weather in which they are viewed, so is their 
sound modulated by the state of the atmosphere. During the busy hours of-day 
a sullen murmur is all that reaches the camp, but in the silence of night the 
floods lift up their voices in full concert, and the walls and windows of my cot- 
tage, 300 yards from the river, tremble almost as palpably as the deck of a 
steam-boat in motion. The silver spray, which, so long as the sun is above the 
horizon, seems to pay some deference to his power, rides triumphant on the 
damp air of evening, and distils a soft shower that sometimes assumes all the 
penetrating importance of a “ Scotch mist.” The surrounding vegetation 
seems most grateful for this supplemental rain, wearing the joyous livery of sum- 
mer long after the distant forests are putting on the more sober colours of 
autumn. | 

Sensitive travellers have bewailed the sacrilegious erection of huge hotels om 
a spot that should be sacred to the sublime and beautiful ; and I must admit 
that, in my previous dreams of Niagara, these places of public carousing rose 
up as nightmares of horror. ‘The neighbouring country, however, is so ful? 
dress, and its culture so manifestly confesses the presence of man, that these 
tall, columned, and terraced edifices are not so incongruous to the scene as might 
be imagined. I doubt even whether one of the dark, solemn, castellated ruins 
of the Rhine would better suit the character of Niagara than the huge white 
clap-boarded, or, to use a term more intelligible to insular ears, clinker-built Pa- 
vilion Hotel, which, perched on the highest pinnacle above the falls, looks like 
Noah's ark left high and dry on Mount Ararat. ‘The antiquity of either edifice 
is but a day in the eternity of Niagara. 

In spite of what I have written above, I am not going to confess disappoint- 
ment; but I believe I must admit that, on a first and distant view of the cata- 
racts, I found more of the picturesque and less of the sublime than I had ex- 
pected. But to be fully, almost too fully, impressed with the glories and terrors 
of Niagara, approach them close ; stand on the ‘Table Rock; let the edge of 
the great crescent ripple over your foot ; compare the stupendous volume of the 
falling floods with your almost invisible brother-reptiles on the opposite shore, 
and confess that you were never in so awful a presence! If ever in my life I 
felt inclined to smile bitterly on a fellow-mortal, it was when I marked a little 
creature in broadcloth studiously poising himself in a Napoleonic attitude on 
the gigantic pedestal I have just requested my reader to occupy. But what 
think you of a wedding on Table Rock? Such an event has occurred ; andwho. 
shall deny that it is an appropriate altar to the living God! 

Asa proof of the gradual recession of the falls, a large portion of the above 
famous crag lies dissevered amid the foam of the great cauldron; and the pre~ 
sent superincumbent leaf of the table has a warning fissure, which, however, 
does not prevent spectators from making it their favourite, as it certainly pre- 
sents the most favourable view, of the cataracts. It is impossible to tire in ga- 
zing at this miraculous scene ; but the unaccountable attraction of the abyss is 
positively almost dangerous. What a temptation for the wretch, who, misera- 
ble in this world, has no reliance ona future! It is singular enough that on the 
very horn of the horse-shoe one may, or rather ¢wo may, converse without great- 
ly raising the voice. 

On the subject of first impressions of Niagara, I have only twice heard it 
honestly and openly confessed that they fell short of expectation—in both in- 
stances by ladies. At the table d’hote of the Pavilion I heard one fair malcon- 
tent declare that she was “horribly disappointed!” I looked at her enamoured 
husband sitting near her, and hardly knew whether to envy the good fortune or 
to admire the boldness of the man who had united himself toa lady of sucls 
** great expectations.” 

At this season of the year life at Niagara should be one continual pic-nic 
Scenes worthy of Boccacio, or of the *“* Reine de Navarre,” are at hand on 
every side. Here charming turf-edged and wood-fringed roads for equestnang 
ism; there long vistas of luxuriant forest framing the golden corn-fields; natu- 
ral lawns tufted with umbrageous ‘ bosquets ;” endless arcades of foliage, o’er- 
arched by the wild vine’s wanton festoons ; or Hesperidean orchards, toppling to 
the ground with nature’s munificence! What a pity that all these attributes 
should exist no nearer than 3000 miles from London! Fancy the “ one-’oss 
shays,” loaded with Smiths, Browns, Snookses, and Filkinses—cold fowls and 
warm cits—on a Sunday! Even as it is, one encounters no small share of 
Cockneyism here. Parties of Canadians from Toronto make Sabbath trips 
across Lake Ontario, spend the day at the City of the Falls, and return at mid- 
night : 

Finger-posts IX? “ to the Falls”—and placards “to te Museum”—* to Star- 
key’s Refreshment Rooms,” &c., set the teeth of the romantic tourist on edge. 
Yet, after all, making due allowances for the incongruity of these things with 
the glories of Niagara, an ice-cream, or goblet of iced lemonade, is not amiss 
after a ramble under a temperature of 90° in s« rch of the picturesque ! 

At the present genial season this beautiful spot 1s a favourite resort of lately- 
married pairs. I have counted several cooing couples, both Canadian and Ame- 
rican, fulfilling the fleeting period of the honey-lunacy at the great staring 
“ Pavilion.” Why the latter should preter it to their own sylvan and appro- 
priate shades of “Goat Island,” I cannot guess—iunless the proprietor of the 
isle, following the advice of Capt. Hall, has nade his paths * wide enough for 
three to walk abreast.” 

The notable project of erecting 4 large town here, under the imposing title of 
the “City of the Falls.” has fuled. A committee was formed, large suns of 
money subscribed, and, for aught I know, mayor and corporation elected, and 
turtle bespoke from the West Indies ; but the projectors falling out, the bubble 
burst,—and Niagara is not yet quite a Cheltenham Living is very reasonable 
d lodge at the Pavilion Hotel for one dollar, or four En- 
and a pair of horses 
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ald Ni never witnessed such a convocation of cocked hats as was presented 
when his Excellency was encountered here by Sir John Colborne, and Sir Geo. 
Arthur, with their respective stafls. The Governor-General adopted the ‘ sooth- 
ing system” with our neighbours over the water, and was most liberal in his en- 
#ertainment of those who visited this shore during his stay. 

The most orthodox exploit expected of the visitor to Niagara is the “‘ passage 
vunder the great sheet of the Horse-shoe Full ;” and, although I have travelled 
too far to think it necessary to thrust my head into the mouth of every /on that 
‘yawns by the way-side, yet this lion both yawned so wide and roared so loud, 
that I considered it due to my cloth to accept the challenge. Accordingly I am 
just coine home with a splitting headache, bloodshot eyes, and sundry rheuma- 
‘tic twinges, gained by the most awful conflict with wind and water that I ever 
-engaged in. Putting myself into the hands of the negro guide, I was turned 
inte a small room, to exchange my own uniform for one resembling, I should 
gmagine, that of Neptune’s merman guards, namely, a suit of green oil-cloth 
armour, fitting me like a sentry-box. In the same character two Prussians, 
with teeth chattering, were pouring forth, as they dressed, a volume of gut- 
tural congratulations on their respective performances in nature's great shower- 
ath. 


‘Having completed my disguise I followed my Atlantean guide ; and, pursu- 
‘ing his footsteps down the cork-screw and courage-screwing stair, that leads 
down the face of the cliff, fancied myself Aladdin led by his gigantic Genius. 

The prospect from the little path leading over the shattered crags of the foot 
of the Great Crescent—to whose tender mercies I was shortly to commit my- 
self—is glorious beyond conception ; and I felt the same desire to linger there 
s one has to admire the paintings in the anteroom of a dentist; my Ethiopian 

Cicerone, however, dragged me forward through a shower of sulphur-smelling 
drippings from the rocks above, and in a moment I found myself blinded, buffet- 
ed, and breathless, in the midst of a hurly-burly of wind and water that defies 
description. ‘ Look up!” cried my guide, during a momentary lull; and for 
one instant I distinctly saw the grand vault of over-arching water shooting from 
the impending rock, and passing me in its descent at the full distance of thirty 
paces. Presto! came an avalanche of water which knocked my hat down to 
my chin, followed by a hurricane of wind and spray from below that blew it 
off, and left me gasping hke adying tench! Jn the midst of my tribulation I 
remembered the superb-minded couple who added trifold awe to the awful cere- 
mony of wedlock by having it performed on the “Table Rock ;”’ and I thought 
that they could not find a fitter font for the baptism of their first-born than the 
spot where I then stood: the lady-mother would not have far to look for a wet- 
nurse ! 

Having remained about five minutes at ‘“ Termination Rock” (the ultima 
thule of human footsteps, 153 feet from the mouth,) in vain hopes of another 
glimpse through the continual cloud of mist, I beat a willing retreat, delighted to 
“* revocare gradum” from that “hell of waters.” Had there been a dozen 
Eurydices at my heels, I should not have lost one of them—for I never once 
Jooked behind me! On my way out I inquired for the spot where an ambitious 
traveller, named Egerton, passed, according to his own account, two whole 
days in engraving his name on the rock beneath the sheet of water. It is al- 
ready utterly obliterated !—such is fame! His humble servant is perhaps now 
giving his name a better chance of immortality than all his own efforts have ac- 
complished! As for me, I would rather drop into my grave, ‘ unhonoured and 
unsung,”’ than purchase distinction at such a price. 

I can hardly understand how ladies can undergo the above »wful ordeal—yet 
the names of many fair visitants to “Termination Mock” are recorded on 
the books. My gigantic guide seems proud of his guardianship of so many pret- 
ty charges. He told me that yesterday he had escorted a young Spanish lady 
** under the sheet,”’ and that she was very nervous. I thought of Othello, as I 
looked in his sable face,.and was not surprised at the maiden’s alarm ! 

Having reached upper earth, and resumed terrestrial attire, I was gravely 
furnished with the customary certificate of my aquatic feat (or dip-loma, as | 
should rather term it, at a risk of rousing Johnson’s ghost) and requested to in- 
scribe my name, ‘ with appropriate remarks,” in the books kept for that praise- 
worthy purpose. A large table is literally covered with a host of ledgers, scrap- 
books, and alba (let me insist upon the classical as well as general propriety of 
this plural,) in turning over the pages of which I passed a very amusing half- 
hour. Such straining after the sublime, and such downfalls into the ridiculous, 
I never encountered. ‘The frothy and forced rhapsody of the would-be poet is 
instantly followed by a slashing attack of some bitter satirist ; and the canting 
and ranting outpourings of the ultra-sanctimonious is immediately assaulted by 
a still more disgusting ribaldry of the ruffian scoffer. In one page some deep- 
ly-impressed versifier exhorts Niagara to “ go a-head,” in a volley of lines, be- 
ginning “ Roll on thou mighty flood !"—and in the next, ‘* Mary Anne Murphy 
«ame to see the falls, andi think it a very pretty place :” an unpretending entry 
from which I took my cue. 

It is hard todetermine whether the presence of a regular regiment on this 
frontier has prevented a recurrence of Yankee piraries ; but if not actively use- 
ful here, we flatter ourselves that we are at any rate somewhat ornamental. I 
do not know any panorama more striking than that obtained from the roof of the 
Pavilion Hotel—embracing on the right the splendid reach of the river as far 
as Grand Island ; in front the two great cataracts divided by Goat Island ; and 
on the left of the picture the snowy tents of our encampment spread in perfect 
symmetry on a verdant plain overhanging the turbulent torrent, whose windings 
gradually disappear in the distance behind wooded headlands. d 

Although Niagara forms an agreeable summer quarter, we cannot boast of a 
great variety or amount of amusement. ‘The society is small, the dearth of 
books dreadful, and the sporting very moderate. One may, however, kill his 
two or three couple of woodcocks, enjoy beautiful rides in the neighbourhood, or 
a bath in the river only 300 yards above the Falls !—and the Table Rock, to nie 
at least, always presents a delightful mode of passing a vacant hour. A win- 
ter sojourn here, however, does not hold out very tempting prospects. Several 
large buildings are refitting as barracks for the soldiers, and the officers are gra- 
dlually providing themselves with lodgings or cottages. 

I cannot close this letter, Mr. Editor, without engaging you to instil into our 
friends in England, that, as intelligence from home ts the greatest boon to the 
absent, so there are now swifter modes of conveying it than through the medium 
of the old jog-trot regular post. None of my home correspondents, however, 
have hitherto discovered the means of firing a point-blank shot at me, by the 
‘Great Western, except my tailor! 

But you have had enough of my “ froth from the Falls ;” and if you have looked 
in vain among these sheets for any of the higher branches of information, ac- 
cept the following apology—namely, that having within twelve months been 
introduced in a sort of headlong military manner to the five great British pro- 
vinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Upper and Lower Ca- 

nada, I cannot boast of more than a bowing acquaintance with these portions 
of the North American continent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, should the contents of my budget, such as they 
are, prove acceptable, I have in reserve other scraps, which, with encourage- 
anent, I might endeavour to render palatable. Bucte. 

a —— 


OLD AND NEW FRIENDS. 
BY T C. GRATTAN, ESQ. AUTHOR OF HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS. 

‘One of the greatest evils of life is, that attachments cannot be always new 
—that our feelings grow old hke ourselves, and that like other habits, the habit 
of friendship becomes threadbare, and shabby from long use. How glorious 
és the spring time of young affection! how blighted and withered its maturity ! 
It is almost rotten before ripe. What a pity it should ever reach the summer 
season ! 

There is no greater fallacy than that which leads us to rely for aid on the 
sympathy of what are by courtesy called old friends—that is to say, near rela- 
tives, close neighbours, our father's associates, or our own school companions 
There is no comparison between the cold callousness of such and the vigorous 
warmth of new-formed, and chance-chosen connexions. Old friends have been 
made for us, new ones are of our own making. Our measure, so to express it, 
has never been taken for the first. No wonder they fit so ill, and hang so loose- 
ty. Yet, when a man starts in life, he is so proud of his “old friends” and, 
what is worse, so sure of them! He reckons his importance in proportion to 
the number of those reeds, which are not yet broken only because he does not 
happen to have leaned on them; and the hypocrite world to whom he boasts of 
his imagined jewels, never has the candour to tell him they are paste. But he 
finds out the truth ! i 

We marvel at the numerous instances in which old connexions abandon, while 
recently formed acquaintances uphold and stand by, aman in distress. It all 
springs from that instinct called selfishness, in its worst acceptation ; and self- 
love, in its best. When old friends” hear of a man’s misfortunes, the first feel- 
,ing naturally is, that it isto them he will apply for aid. Their hearts as instant- 
iy collapse, while every mean and cold-blooded consideration expands as in 
self<lefence. The porcupine begins to shoot forth its quills ere the enemy is 
seen. ‘The selfish never wait for the attack. They fire off their pistols before 
the avalanche thinks of falling: they disable the foe before he can bring his 
guns to bearon them. Envy, and all the congenial host of pigmy yet power- 
ful passions, then come into play to neutralise any claims the unfortunate might 
put forward. They commence a war of pin’s point persecution—they bind 
their almost invisible threads round their victim; and though he be. compared 
to his assailants, an intellectual Gulliver, he is fastened down as tightly 
though a giant held him te the earth ‘ 

Thus the tribe of “ old friends,” however individually insignificant, are de- 
cidedly the most dangerous of foes. ‘They spare no means of villifying him 
they are determined to disown. Everything good is suppressed—every failing 
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exaggerated—every calumny raked up, remodelled, and renewed. A sneaking 
tone of regret cl the meanest injuries ; interference is volunteered, only to 
aid in his entanglement ; reproaches are offered in the guise of advice, and un- 
punishable insults are ingeniously wrapped up in generous professions—gilded 
pills, which the poor patient must swallow ; till harassed, at length, beyond en- 
durance, he retorts and casts off his friends ; when the world, in ignorance, and 
perhaps, in indignation, exclaims, ‘* What do you think of him now? Even 
is relatives and oldest friends have given him up!” 

But, on the other hand, when newly-formed intimates, or neighbours of short 
standing, hear of his reverses, their first feeling is compassion. They expect 
no demand ; and, if it do come, they are taken by surprise. Kindness is always 
active ; and they give their aid ere reflection has time to check the generous 
impulse. The deed done—the money lent—the thanks and blessings of him 
they serve enter into their hearts. All their amiable sympathies are up—every 
good feeling is enlarged by the genial dews of gratitude—a good deed is never 
repented of; and the approval of one’s own heart is reflected back in the ob- 
ject that excites it. Self-love is satisfied ; and this passion is no more like it- 
self in its other point of view, than the moon in brightness is like the moon in 
eclipse. But if exceptions did not exist, these rules could not be proved. Few 
persons have seen much of life without meeting one old friend thoroughly 
staunch, or an occasional new one as false as though he had grown gray in our 
confidence. 

The different classes of society have essentially different characteristics. 
The rule that regulates one has no application to the rest. What I have been 
saying applies chiefly to the mean product, to the middle orders of mankind—the 
only branch through which a general problem of morals can be fairly solved. 
‘The extremes show a marked diversity, for while the high and noble rarcly aban- 
don their relatives in reverse, the unbred and vulgar almost always do. Each 
consider their connexions exactly in the ratio of their want of the quality they 
themselves value most. Birth being the most estimable in the minds of the 
first-mentioned, the ruined cousin or brother who looses all else in the world, is 
sure of his family’s sympathy, in right of the advantage which nothing can de- 
prive him of. Money being the ignoble inspiration of the other class, ¢hat once 
lost, the ill-starred sufferer is cast off without remorse. 

The subtle elements of which friendship is composed baffle analysis. They 
are as bright and evanescent as the refracted rays of light which blend in a 
rainbow, or play in fantastic brilliancy on the sun-lit summit of Mont Blanc. 
Nothing is more false than the belief that friendship must be founded on the 
solid basis of long acquaintanceship, or congeniality of pursuits, or similitude 
of opinions and tastes. Were it so, friendship would be e commonplace con- 
cern; and commonplace minds fritter away whole years in ascertaining the 
claims of him they would make their friend, before they venture to give him 
their regard ; and they many a time reject a claimant for their friendship, because 
they discover in him the verv qualities that would, if they but knew it, best suit 
with their own. People of this stamp lose life in reconnoitring, and never under- 
stand the alkali that would neutralise their acids. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that the most ardent, 
most generous, most intense friendships exist between individuals the most dis- 
similar in mind. ‘The grave and the gay, the bold and the timid, the talkative 
and the learned, the man of taste and the man of no taste, often and often join 
together in attachment, cemented by some occult feeling which they cannot them- 
selves define. Friendship is rarely built on acts of mutual service. ‘Those 
who think it is, mistake the consequence for the cause. The sentiment leads to 
the sacrifice, but never springs from it; on the contrary, there is a perversity 
in the human heart which makes it often deny its sympathy to the being who 
possesses its gratitude or excites its compassion. We frequently refuse to love 
that which we revere ; and our affections and our charities rarely go together. 
Equality, in fact, is essential to the existence of friendship, though congeniality 
is possibly abar toit. What is it, then, that constitutes that fibrous chain 
which links mind to mind with such amazing power! Whence comes that won- 
drous web, which at once enwraps two separate hearts in a common fold! Is 
this active and positive effect composed at times of negatives! Is it no real 
agency of combining power—no spirit-moving sentiment, inquiring and respond- 
ing from breast to breast! Is it the absence of qualities capable of creating 
envy and jealousy in ourselves, that leads us so reactily to a union with others! 
Is it the unpossibility of collision on points of taste or temper, that creates so 
close acontact between heart and heart! Are the fine results of friendship, 
after all, but the incapacity of sympathy! If so, it is mortifying to the mere 
sentimentalist, but consoling enough to the philosopher, who finds in the fla- 
grant contradictions of Nature the most soothing excuse for his own ignorance 
of her mysteries. Benefits conferred, are, in some cases, the very bane of friend- 
ship. No man can feel a friendship for him who serves him, unless he possess 
the essential spirit of gratitude—that safety-valve which carries off the oppres- 
sive sense of obligation. ‘The sentiment is as old as De La Rochefaucault— 
that if you serve an ungrateful man, you make him your bitter foe. ‘ Why 
should be my enemy ?” said Louis the Sixteenth; “I do not recollect ever 
to have done him a kindness.”’ An ungenerous mind will accept a benefit, but 
cannot forgive the donor. Many are capable of finding pleasure in granting a 
favour—there are few who can receive it with pleasure. Generosity, in fact, is 
a much more common sentiment than gratitude. The first is an inherent im- 
pulse—a spontaneous growth; the latter isa compound feeling, the produce of 
another, the consequence of a cause ; every soil is not suited to the seed. 

One of the most difficult of all things is the forming a proper estimate of what 
we ought to expect from our friends, and how much we ought to be satisfied 
with it. What a man is able to give in this way, is quite a matter of mental 
temperament. We must be good moral anatomists, before we can fairly make 
an estimate of each individual’s capacity. And how often are we taken by 
surprise ! how often do we find those from whom we expected most, and who 
owe us most, fall short of our reckoning; while those from whom we hoped 
nothing, and on whom we had no claim, burst on us with a generosity and deli- 
cacy so unlooked-for and profuse, that it takes away our breath and beggars us 
of the power of acknowledgment ! 

The manner of conferring a favour is more—much more than the favour it- 
self. Bis dat qui cito dat, is true; but it is as true that he who gives with 
consideration and kindness, adds tenfold to the value of his gift. ‘There are 
some people who have the unhappy knack of turning even their civilities into in- 
civility—who, in apparently underrating the obligation they confer, evidently 
undervalue the acceptor. There are few indeed ‘vho can enter into the feelings 
of others—but the most rare of all, is the donor who understands and appreciates 
the feelings of him who receives. But we must not quarrel with our fellow 
creatures for defects over which they have no control. Let us take men as 
they are, and for what they are worth—being cautious to take no one at his 
own valuation. By this means we shall save a world of discontent; for the 
truth is, that our disappointment in others is a reproach on our want of judg- 
ment, far greater than on their deficiencies. We donot acknowledge this when 
we make the discovery ; and, while we think that we are solely disgusted with 
them, it is that we are really angry against ourselves. For our own sakes, then, 
let us be tolerant to the failings of our fellows—and for theirs let us endeavour 
to lessen our own. 
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A TALE OF THE CONSCRIPTION. 

Among the thousands of French subjects who had to deplore the misery 
brought by the conscription, to none did that relentless system cause deeper an- 
guish or severer trials than to Louise Dubois. 

On a calm and sunny evening of August, in the year 18S—, the inhabitants of 
the sequestered village of Berney might be seen collected in groups, reviling and 
lamenting the arbitrary measure which on the morrow was to wrench asunder all 
the sweet ties of domestic life. Fathers looked on their sons just ripening into 
manhood, revelling in the fresh joys of their young existence, and fancy presented 
the vigorous form stretched mangled and powerless on the gory battle-field! To 
the young men themselves, about to be torn from all they had been taught to love 
and value, glory was an unmeaning word, and fame held out no decoy sufficiently 
alluring to reconcile them to the destiny decreed by tyranny. Mothers, as they 
strained their first-born to the bosom which had nourished him, cursed the cru- 
elty which deprived them of the pride and support of their declining years.— 
The maiden, late so buoyant with hope and joy, gazed on her betrothed with 
tearful eye and blanched cheek, while affection sadly stamped upon her heart 
every look of him she dreaded to think she might never behold again. But 
though sorrow had possession of nearly every abode in the village, none 
presented a scene of deeper anguish than the hitherto happy cottage of Paul 
Dubois. 

Paul and his young wife were cousins and orphans. They had no recollection 
of when they first began to love each other. In infancy he had watched over 
Louise with the care and affection of a brother, but as they grew up, his man- 
ner assumed a tenderness which does not belong to that character. How hard 
he toiled to lay up money enough to pay the first year’s rent of a piece of land 
which was afterwards to support them ' for, without knowing how or when, they 
| came to a mutual understanding that they were to be man and wife. His indus- 
trious efforts were successful; they were married, and their little crops made 
them an ample return. A be autiful child completed their happiness: all seem- 
ed to prosper with them, and he was on the eve of concluding an arrangement 
with his landlord respecting an additional portion of land, which he calculated 
would more than double his present resources—and then came the Conscription 
which, like a frightful tornado, annihilated his plans and destroyed his hopes, 
and the sturdy peasant looked on the home and blessings he had so hardly earn- 
ed, and wept. His unconscious infant slept peacefully in his arms—his wife 
sat at his feet ; she shed no tear, neither uttered she a syllable, but her quiver- 








ing lip and large dark eye told a tale of agony wnich needed not words to make 





it intelligible. Occasionally her gaze wandered for a moment from her hus- 
band’s face around their little dwelling, and then a sigh, like one from a 
broken heart, escaped her, as each familiar object recalled scenes and hours never 
to be renewed! 

Paul again commenced his oft-repeated attempts at consolation—* Do not look 
so mournfully, dearest Louise ; your sad face will haunt me, and unfit me for 
everything; let us endeavor to keep up our spirits by remembering how swiftly time 
flies : why, the two years we have been married, chere amie, do they seem more 
than as many months!” 

But here poor Paul was forced to cease ; something seemed to choke him. 
Alas! in his eagerness to comfort her, he had unwittingly struck a chord which 
yielded only sounds of sorrow, for how strongly did those bright bygone hours 
to which he had alluded contrast with the dreary ones in store for them! He 
took her in her arms, and, as if acknowledging the futility of any attempt to re- 
concile her or himself to their cruel lot, he kissed and wept over her, giving 
unrestrained vent to the feelings of bitterness he had so long attempted to sup- 
press. 

a > * * * + + + 

Thirty conscripts went forth from the village of Berney to the shrill sound of 
the fife and wooden noise of the Frenchdrum. O what mockery did that merry 
music seem to the hearts of the mourners who remained! For many days after 
their departure, poor Louise passed the hours in the listless indolence produced 
by absorbing sorrow, unheeding the consolations of the neighbours who, in the 
midst of their own grief, were anxious to comfort, if possible, the desolate young 
mother, and regardless of all that concerned her own future prospects. It was 
not long, however, before tidings arrived that the division of the army to which 
the young men of Berney were attached was about to cross the Rhine. ‘This 
intelligence roused Louise from her stupor. She conceived a plan which she 
lost no time in putting in execution. 

On the Sunday following the day in which she had learned her husband’sdes- 
tination, so soon as the sun had risen, Louise ascended the hill which commands 
the village of Berey, her baby on one arm, a small bundle hanging from the other, 
and turned her back on the homes and friends of her infancy, determined to walk 
to Strasburg, a distance of two hundred miles, prepared to encounter fatigue, 
privation, perhaps insult, for the sole purpose—not of being with the object oi 
her love—O no! that was happiness too great to dream of—but to be on a spot 
where a letter could reach her some hours earlier, and where, perhaps, she might 
meet an occasional straggler from the army—some one who had seen him, and 
could tell her how he looked and spoke, whether he was well or ill, sad or cheerful, 
and, in short, answer the endless questions she would have to ask. 

At the period to which I refer, a very considerable augmentation of the mil:- 
tary force had been required, and consequently the levy had not been confined 
to any particular province or district. During her long journey Louise scarcely 
entered a town, large or small, where she did not hear the voice of wailing and 
lamentation. Butif the sights sie daily beheld kept alive her own horror in all 
its freshness, the grief so many felt in common with herself, procured for her and 
her childs ympathy accompanied by kindness and hospitality,and as night approach- 
ed, she was always certain of finding a seat at the board, and shelter beneath 
the roof of the first habitation she should enter. 

At length her weary pilgrimage drew to a close. Before her rose the towers 
of Strasburg, and as she pressed her infant closer to her bosom, a feeling almost 
of joy arose in her heart as she felt she was so much nearer to him who was her 
life of life. ‘Traversing the city, and looking about on every side for accommo- 
dation humble enough to suit her scanty means, she stepped before a small house 
in one of the suburbs. ‘The door was opened by a clean, kind-looking old wo- 
man ; an arrangement was speedily concluded, and Louise installed in her strange 
home. Her first object was to obtain employment, by which she could support 
herself and child, and, applying to old Jeanneton, her landlady, asked her if she 
could recommend her as a workwoman to any ladies inthe town. ‘There was 
something in the appearance and manner of Louise singularly winning, and they 
must have had a harder heart than Jeanneton who could have listened to her sim- 
ple though affecting recital without feeling a desire to serve her. 

‘Are you a good embroideress !”’ asked the old woman, when she had heard 
her request. 

‘*T have always been reckoned so,” replied Louise ; ‘I was brought up by the 
Ursulines, and they are noted for their skill in faney works.” 

“Well, that’s very fortunate,” said Jeanneton, really happy at being able to 
forward her wishes. ‘My grand-daughter is femme de chambre to Madame de 
la Riviere, and she came to me only the other day to know if I could recom- 
mend any young person to her maistress to work adress. I will give vou a line 
to Julie, and if they have not already found some one else, no doubt, you will get 


it; but remember, my dear child, | hope you are skilful, for, if madame’s dress 
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should be spoiled, what should I do! 


Louise assured her kind friend she need be under no apprehension, as she was 
quite confident of giving satisfaction; and leaving her little child, with many a 
tender injunction, to her care, set forth in quest of the hoped-for employment 
Perhaps it was that she began to feel the effects of her toilsome journey, or it 
might be, that parting with her infant for the first time, though but for so short 
a period, subdued and depressed her; but as she went on her unknown way, a 
feeling of sadness and apprehension came over her, making the distance, which 
in reality was trifling, appear interminable ; yet, when arrived at the house, she 
felt an unaccountable reluctance to enter, and when, having conquered what she 
reproached herself for as folly, she asked for Julie, and gave her her grandmo- 
ther’s note, it was sometime before she sufficiently subdued the emotions which 
had so strangely overcome her, to confirm the assertions it contained respecting 
her abilities. Julie was all kindness and attention, as all young Frenchwomen 
are toany one they see indistress, and made her rest and partake of refresh- 
ment before she conducted her to her lady ; and when she did so, descanted so 
volubly on the beauty of her work, as if she had seen it with her own bright 
eyes. The dress was brought and delivered to Louise, with a promise that if 
her work was approved of, she would have more to do when that was finished 
While she was receiving her instructions, the Marquis de la Riviere entered his 
mother’s room. He was aman apparently about five-and-thirty, eminently hand- 
some ; but the expression of his countenance struck one more forcibly than his 
beauty. It was singuiar—scarcely definable, but decidedly unpleasant. He 
gave you the idea of one who would scoff at virtue ; and for any act of great- 
ness, the result of its dictates, assign unworthy motives. On first coming inte 
the apartment, he fixed his eyes on Louise ; and though he saw that his earnest 
look disturbed and annoyed her, he neither withdrew it, nor sought by speaking 
to lessen her confusion, but contrived to gaze on her for two or three minutes, 
then turned away, and during the remainder of her stay took no notice of her 
whatever. 

* * * * * * * . 

“You are not the first,’ said Julie langhingly, “that Monsieur le Marquis 
has stared out of countenance. You must keep out of his way, for it is said he 
has worked woe to many as fair as yourself.” 

Louise only replied, ‘** He can have nothing to say to me, for I am married.”’ 

The simplicity of this answer provoked a loud laugh from the town-bred abi- 
gail, with the exclamation, ‘‘ Quelle innocence! mais c’est quelque chose de 
marveilleuse.”’ 

“* What a pity that he does not marry,’ 
then; he does not look so now.” 

‘*Madame woulda give the world that he was, for she has suffered a great deal 
on his account; but his only answer, when she urges him to do so, is, that he 
knows women too well ever to think of it.” 

Louise opened her large dark eyes in astonishment, and went home with her 
work. How her heart beat, as her child, who could now go alone, came toddling 
from the doortomeet her! Her bosom felt lightened of half its load at the 
prospect of being able to earn enough by her needle to keep her baby and herselt 
from want. Could she but get a letter from Paul—could she only obtain the 
longed-for intelligence that he was well, she would be content. Ina space of 
| time so short, that Julia declared her fingers must be fairies, the dress was com- 
pleted and taken home. As she was leaving the house, she met Monsieur de la 
Riviere, who stopped, and, paying her some trifling compliment, put a napoleon 
in her hand. 

Louise, confused and abashed, tendered him the money, saying, ‘“ Thank you, 
sir, madame has already settled with me.” 

“ Well, child, but if I choose to make you a trifling present, you do not mean 
to say you will refuse it?” 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir,” replied the poor girl, blushing painfully 
“but I would rather not.” 

He looked at her incredulously for a moment, but there was a simple earnest- 
ness in her manner that could not be affected; and as she still held out the com 
to him, took it with a half sneer, and muttering to himself “ Attendous,” passed 
on 

Louise went home, but she felt ill at ease ; a presentiment of coming evil 
hung heavily upon her It might be, and she tried to think it was. only the effect 
of the fatigue and anxiety she had lately undergone ; but she could not shake it 
off. Her health, too, began to cause her uneasiness. Instead of allowing her- 
self the repose necessary to recover ‘from the fatigues of her painful journey, 
she had, from the moment in which she obtained work, stolen many hours from 
each night's rest to complete the daily task she had allotted herself. Her land- 
| lady was kind and friendly, but very poor, earning a scanty subsistence by going 

out to do such trifling work as her strength permitted ; and Louise began to be 
nervously afraid that the time was not far distant in which she should be unable 
to procure necessaries for her child. She felt she was over-taxing her strength, 
but would not give up 
One morning, having completed some embroidered caps, she took them home, 
| and learned, toher dismay, that Madame de la Riviere set out for Paris the fol- 
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jowing week for the remainder of the winter. Her heart sank within her at this 
intelligence, and something seemed to whisper that trials severer than any 
she had yet encountered were now about tocommence. She walked slowly 
from the house, and tears she was unable to restrain fell from her eyes when, on 
turning the corner of the street, a cabriolet, which was coming rapidly in the op- 
yosite direction suddenly stopped, and Monsieur de la Riviere, jumping out, took 
i hand, and asked her in a tone of real interest what was the matter. When 
she had told him, he said, ‘I am not going to Paris and you must let me be your 
friend, Louise.” He looked at her as if expecting a reply, but Louise did not even 

uess his meaning. ‘There was something in his manner which always made her 
feel uncomfortable, but she was too pure even to comprehend a dishonest insinua- 
tion. She sought employment from other quarters, but could find none. 

The weather, which had been unusually mild for the season, suddenly changed 
—a severe frost set in. Poor old Jeanneton got a severe attack of rheumatism, 
which confined her to her bed, and Louise found herself in a strange place with- 
out friends or work, with no other resource to keep herself, her child, and the 
friend who had saved her from starving, but the few francs remaining of what 
she had earned; and to add to her misery, the object for which she had encoun- 
tered it, had not been realized. She had not seen a creature from the army— 
not a line had reached her from her busband. ‘The poor girl would sit and count 
her little horde, as if by doing so she could double its value ; but, alas! not- 
withstanding her care and economy, it rapidly diminished. It soon got so low 
that she had recourse to curtailing her own allowance of food, to prevent her 
child and her friend finding any diminution in theirs. She grew thinner and paler 
every day, but that she heeded not. ‘“ How much longer shall I be able to give 
bread to iny child?” was the thought that haunted her unceasingly, and well 
might it do so now, for she had but one franc remaining—her last! and when 
that was goue ! 

She had looked on it in agony not to be described, and in the stillness of 
the night her fevered imagination conjured up scenes of horror; she saw her 
child, pale aad emaciated, asking for food—and she had none to give it. ‘Then 
her husband, wounded and bleeding, stood before her, reproaching her with hav- 
ing left their native village, where at least she and her child would not have 
been allowed to starve. Exhausted and unrefreshed, she arose and went to 
purchase provisions, as she felt, for the last or nearly the last time. Once or 
twice the idea had occurred to her of asking Monsieur de la Riviere to recom- 
mend her to some of his friends; but a feeling powerful, though to her incoim- 
prehensible and undefined, had always, even in her extreme destitution, prevent- 
ed her from doing so. As she returned slowly from the market-place, all she 
had in the world being only a few sous, she met him. He looked earnestly at 
her, and asked her if she still lived in the same place. She replied in the affir- 
mative. ‘You look very ill,” he said; “I will come and see you, and talk 
over your affairs. The poor girl, hoping he might serve her, and rescue her 
from her present misery, could scarcely thank him, but tears of gratitude chased 
each other down her pale cheeks ; he turned abruptly away, merely saying, “ I 
will call this morning ;” and Louise, with a feeling of hope which had been 
long unknown to her, hastened home, and seating herself beside her child, await- 
ed his arrival. 

* * * * * * * * 





He held up again the glittering treasure, and in a voice as calm and unmoved 
as if he had been speaking on the most indifferent subject, he continued : “I re- 
peat, here are two thousand francs, a fortune to persons in your station of life—- 
you can procure a substitute for your husband, and live in comfort all the rest 
of your life ; I will take care he does not quarrel with the means by which you 
will have procured him ease and happiness. On the other hand, consider well 
the consequences of a refusal—you acknowledge that you have but a few sous 
remaining. You have already nearly starved yourself to give food to your child ; 
in a few days at farthest your sacrifice will be of no avail, your last sous will be 
gone, your infant will pine and die before your eyes, and you will remember that 
it was in your power to save her, and you refused to do so.” 





Louise did not interru)t bime~In the first bitterness of her disappointment 
she burst into tears, and wept as those only weep, who, exhausted by suffering, 
behold their last earthly hope snatched fromthem. After a little time her tears 
ceased, and she sat as if unconscious of all around her. But though motionless, 
save an occasional sobbing sigh, and to outward seeming calm, who shall tell 
the agonising thoughts that made her brain throb and burn, while her heart felt 
cold and heavy as death itself? She fancied all that had befallen her wes in 
token of disapprobation at the course she had adopted. Disappointment had 
attended her every hope. It was now eight months since she had written to her 
husband, and not one line from him had she yet received. Perhaps her letter 
had never reached him. That was a bitter thought—but bitterer still was the 
idea that, ignorant of her removal, he might have written to her at Berney, 
where even now a letter might be lying for her. The possibility of such a cir- 
cumstance almost drove her mad, and she cursed the impatience that made her 
come to Strasburg. She would instantly ret. ace her steps and obtain the long- 
wt for t: xd took wp her child, as though she were about to 
put her plan into immediate execution; but, alas! she was speedily convinced 
of its utter impracticability. Her little girl was nearly a year older than when 
she had performed the journey before, while she herself, who was at that time 
in perfect health, was now exhausted with misery and starvation. Just as this 
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him she began to believe a messenger direct from the Evil One, smote upon her 
ear—* You will see your child pine and die before your eyes, and remember 
you had it in your power to save it, and would not.” Another passion of tears 
burst from that breaking heart, as kneeling at the infant's feet, and clasping her 
arms round its sweet head, she strained it wildly to herbosom. “O God!” she 
cried, ‘be thou my friend, give food to my infant, but save her mother from in- 
famy.” She arose calmer and less despairing, for her prayer was pure and sin- 
cere. She addressed the tempter, ‘TI have still a trifle left, and before that is 
gone, He, who forsakes not those who trust in him, will afford me honourable 
means of existence.” 

De la Riviere looked at her as he would have gazed on the performance of a 
magician, watching with a jealous eye to detect any sleight of hand, fearing to 
give credit to what he beheld, lest he should discover that what had excited his 
admiration and wonder was only a common cheat. We have said but little re- 
specting the beauty of Louise ; but beautiful she was, and now, as she stood in 
all the lustre of beauty and holiness, a sculptor, who had wished to embody vir- 
tue, might have taken her for his model 

“Well,” he said at length, ‘take your own way; I am still willing to assist 
you on certain conditions. I shall leave the money here ; if your present hopes 
fail you, and you choose to comply with them, it is yours—use it freely ; but 
should I hear nothing from you, I shall conclude it is untouched, and return for 
it in a fortnight. 

“Oh! for the love of Heaven, as you hope for mercy yourself, show it to me 
—leave not the money here!” Her tone showed the agony she endured. “O 
tempt me not so sorely,” she continued. “On my knees I implore you to take 
it away, and leave me to my poverty and God’s care. Who shall answer for 
themselves when one dearer than life asks for bread, and the price of guilt lies 
before them! ‘Take it away—if you know what mercy is, O take it away?” 
She raised her eyes imploringly. He was gone; and on the table lay the bag 
of money ; and there sat her child, pale and terrified at a scene so unusual ; and 
she was alone with misery and temptation 

Ten days had elapsed since that trying visit. The last saleable article had 
been disposed of, and the provisions it had supplied were consumed. For twen- 
ty-four hours the child had not tasted food. The wretched mother sat on the 
side of the bed, in which it lay sleeping from exhaustion—a sleep how unlike 
the slumber of health! A low moan broke repeatedly from its lips, and every 
time that sound met the mother's ear, it seemed to send a pang through her 
heart, which she pressed with her hand as if to still its beating “She was pale 
as marble, but not even the trace of a tear was visible on her cheek. After a 
time, the child's sleep seemed easier, and soon its breathing became inaudible. 
Suddenly Louise, who had never taken her eyes from her face, rose from her 
seat and bent over the bed for a moment, then sobbing hysterically, she said, 
“God of goodness, take me likewise,” and threw herself beside it. — 

Even this her sad hope cheated her. The child was not dead, as she had 
imagined ; it opened its languid eyes, stretching out its little hand, murmured 
feebly, ** Du pain, maman.” ‘The wretched girl shrieked with agony, and spring- 
ing from what she had hoped would have been her resting-place from woe, she 
pressed her hands to her burning brow, and remained for some moments a prey 
to torture which convulsed her whole frame. Slowly she uncovered her face, 
and, spite of its beauty, it was fearful to look upon. The big drops stood on her 
pale forehead, her lips were colourless, while her eyes seemed dilated beyond 
their natural size. Sh took her child in her arms, and kissing it with a vehe- 
mence that seemed to partake almost of msanity, “Je Vaurai,” she said in a 
voice of desperation. She rose—but her st¢ ps were unsteady, she was obliged 
to cling to the wall for support—but she reached the cupboard where she had 
hid the money that she might not look upon it; she opened the bag, and taking 
out some silver, quitted the house 
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Again was Louise beside her child, but this time the infant did not ask in 
vain for bread—food of the best quality, and in abundance, was there. O how 
eagerly she watched it as it ate heartily, showing that as yet it had suffered no 
serious injury from its fast. The poor old woman, who from suff ring and age 
was become quite imbecile, was not forgotten, and while the two extreme s of 
life were satisfying their wants, unconscious of the terrible price at which they 
did so, Louise sat down and penned the following note 


“] knew not what you are, but your dreadful words have come to pass. | 
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have seen my child pining and dying. She asked me for bread—I had none to 
give her—I bought some with your money. I prayed for death, but it would 
not come—so I sold myself to give her food.” 

The night was cold and dismal—the rain beat against the window—the wind 
swept by in mournful gusts—a miserable bit of candle served to show the utter 
destitution of the cottage. There was no fire; but by the cheerless hearth sat 
Louise miserably clad, her eyes fixed on her sleeping child ; it seemed, indeed, 
as if all she had retained of life was derived from gazing on her infant. A car- 
riage stopped, end a low knock was heard at the door. Louise trembled vio- 
lently, but rose and gave admission to the man who took such cruel advantage 
of her misery. Even he, impassible as he usually appeared, almost started as 
he looked on her ; she was so pale, so shadowy, and her hand, as he took it in 
his, had the clammy coldness of death. 

“Why have you brought yourself to this, Louise?” he said. “ But come 
away—this is no place to remain in longer. I love you, and will make you for- 
get all this sistdheloon,” 

She made no resistance—she was passive as an infant in his hands; only she 
gave him a note directed to his mother’s housekeeper, who had shown her great 
kindness when she had been in the habit of going to the house, and requested 
it might be delivered immediately. ‘It was only,” she said, ‘to beg her to 
come and remain with her child till her return ; or, if she never came back, to be 
a mother to it, and a friend to Jeanneton.” 

As she spoke, her yoice was firm and clear, but so low, so mournful, it 
sounded like a distant knell, borne to the ear on the evening breeze of sum- 
mer. 

“You shall never return to this wretched place,” said the Marquess; ‘* but 
the old woman shall be taken care of, and your child shall be brought to you.” 

She made no reply—she turned not once to look on the bed where lay the 
helpless little being for whom she sacrificed herself, but clasping her hands for 
a moment, as if in earnest prayer, suffered him to place her in the carriage. It 
stopped at his own door. As he alighted she saw him give her letter to the 
servant, with orders to deliver it immediately ; and as she heard his injunction 
she drew a deep breath, as if a weight were removed from her heart. He led 
her into a well-warmed room, where a table was laid with everything that could 
tempt the appetite. On one side there was a pair of folding-doors, leading into 
a bed-chamber, and they were half-open. As the wretched girl saw it, she 
trembled se violently that she was obliged to lean ona chair for support. He 

wressed her to eat—she sickened at the sight of the delicacies spread before 
ier, but in the same calm chilly voice in which she had before spoken, asked for 
a glass of water, and, taking it with a steady hand, turned her back on him. 
The marquess no longer suppressed an expression of wonder and admiration ; 
he watched her narrowly, and in an instant springing to her side, and seizing 
a paper which she had let fall, dashel the yet untasted goblet from her lips. 

“Forbear !” he cried ; make me not a murderer. Oh, Louise, look on me. 
I, who have never bent the knee to aught on earth or in heaven, kneel to you 
for forgiveness. No, not for countless empires would I sully purity like yours. 
till now, I thought holiness and virtue were but a fable. Base that I was, to re- 
quire such proofs of the excellency of woman! But forgive me, Louise. ‘Tis 
now my turn to suc for mercy, and, angel as you are, I feel that, sorely as I 
have tried you, I shall not plead in vain. Do not hate me for my cruelty, but 
try to look on me as a brother, and one whose greatest happiness will consist 
in promoting yours.” 

The girl looked on him as he knelt at her feet, and she gazed wildly, and pas- 
sed her hand across her eyes as though she thought it was a dream; but the 
tone of truth cannot be mistaken, and as she became convinced of the sin- 
cerity of his words, the revulsion of feeling was too great for her exhausted 
frame—she burst into a wild laugh, and fell senseless on the floor 

For many days she lay hovering between life and death, and when at length 
her youth and good constitution triumphed over disease, and her consciousness 
returned, it was long before she could be convinced that all she saw was not a 
deceitful dream, which would melt away, and leave her desolate as before. She 
lay in a comfortable bed, in a cheerful, neatly-furnished apartment. Her 
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child, the picture of health, was playing on the floor, while Jeanneton, well 
clothed, sat in an arm-chair beside a blazing fire. A smiling young girl stood by 
the bed, and gave her a draught, which seemed to endow her with new life. It 


| was not, however, till two days afterwards that the physician allowed her to re- 


ceive a letter which her young attendant had been most anxious to give her. 
It was from the Marquis de la Riviere, and contained the following words :— 

“ Noble Louise, I will not talk of reparation—I can never make you amends 
for the suffering I have caused: but let me show you, at least, that Iam anx- 
ious to make what atonement isin my power. ‘The cottage you are in, with the 
land attached to it, is settled on your husband, together with a pension of 
a thousand francs a year. I have found a substitute for him, and he will be with 
you in a few days ; I have interest enough to preveut his ever being called 
upon to serve again. Forgive me, I implore you, and let me speedily hear of 
your recovery. Remember, till I do, I know not whether I ama murderer or 
Pray to God that you may recover, that sol may be spared being the de 
stroyer of her who has been a guardian angel to my soul.” 

What a restorative is happiness! It freshens the heart like summer showers. 


And, O the bright and lovely things which spring forth beneath its influence, | 


ony canes ; | where all before was scorched and arid. 
unwelcome conviction forced itself upon her, the measured, calculating words of | ; 


It was not more than a year after the 
foregoing circumstances that the narrator of them first beheld Louise. It was 
on a beautiful evening in the latter end of August. ‘The cottage stood in the 
midst of corn-fields, full of wheat-shoaves. Beneath a porch grown over with 
jasmine and honeysuckle sat old Jeanneton, watching with almost childish glee 
the little girl who was making a garland of wild flowers. Paul was arranging 
a parterre in which his beautiful wife took great delight, and she stood beside him 
a living exemplification that virtue has its reward. When she was not giv- 
ing him directions about her garden, she continued working at something she 
held in her hand. I had been in conversation with them some time, when I could 
not help remarking how beautiful the embroidery was on which she was employ- 
ed, and asked her what it was for? She answered, “It is a dress for the young 
Marquise de la Riviere’s first child.” 
Sn 


A POLITICAL ALLEGORY. 
By Lord Alinger. 

“At the base of an extensive chain of mountains, whose summits touched 
the skies, once dwelt a people celebrated for wisdom, piety and valour. Time, 
which destroys all things, has obliterated their original name. Divided from the 
rest of mankind, on the one side by inaccessible mountains, and on all other 
sides by the ocean, it was upon that element only that they held any commerce 
with other nations. Their geographical position, fortified by naval defences, 
secured them from foreign invasion. Whilst other countries were ravaged by 
hostile armies, and famine and pestilence, which follow in their track, this hap- 
py people read of the calamities of war only in their gazettes. The song of 
triumph was often sung at their festivals, but the shout of victory was never 
heard in their fields. In these were seen only the traces of agriculture and 
abundance, whilst their cities resounded with the busy hum of industry, or the 
cheerful tones of amusement. Their institutions, founded in great antiquity, 
had been prudently accommodated to the change of circumstances, and improved 
gradually by time, and a constant attention to preserve their true spirit and 
practical advantages. They were always mending, but never reforming. In 
the true spirit of patriotism, they loved their laws and institutions not only for 
their intrinsic value, but because they had inherited them from their fathers, had 
been imbued with them from their infancy, and found them moulded up with, 
and grafted into, their language, their manners, and their habits. Ideal forms 
of government they treated as the amusement of conversation, not as the prac- 
tical business of life. ‘They considered them as the statesmen of Rome con- 
sidered the various syste ms of philosophy taught by the Greeks, worthy of be- 
ing studies “ disputandi causa, non ita vivendi.’ They acknowledged nothing 
abstract, either in virtue, or liberty, or law. Habit, practice, and experience, 
they looked upon as the true sources of attachment, and the surest foundations 
of knowledge. They were not less remarkable for devotion to their religion. 
Before revelation had shed its light amongst men, the constellations of the heavens 
were the most natural objects of wonder and veneration. ‘This people worship- 
ped the sun and the moon. ‘To the first they ascribed the powers of life and 
fertility. To his influence they acknowledged their obligations for the blessings 
of corn, and wine, and oil, and all the fruits of the earth by which man in nourish- 
ed, and all the flowers of the field by which his senses are delighted. Their 
hearts swelled with gratitude, and their lips sounded with praise, when they 
bent towards his rising orb as the author of these inestimable gifts. But when 
ascended above the horizon, he darted his beams through the misty clouds of 
morning and melted them from before him, they found his face too bright to be 
looked at ; they averted their eyes from a radiance they could no longer endure 
and sought refuge in the temples dedicated to his worship, where they adored, 
in silent awe, the surpassing splendour of his meridian glory. A sense of un- 
bounded power was mingled with their devotion ; they felt conscious of an in- 
fluence that could destroy as well as preserve ; and they were filled with rever- 
ence and fear whe nt hey sought to propitiate a god at once incomprehensible and 
unapproachable. Not with less reverence, but with less fear, they worshipped 
the moon. In her they contemplated chiefly the attribute of benevolence, which 
spread a mild lustre over her countenance, and adorned it with ine fable grace 
As she rose from behind their lofty mountains, she became a signal for the ces- 
sation of labour, and the approach Those nights of the month, 
when she in her fullest beauty, were dedicated to social amusement, mix- 
ed with religious rites. Songs of praise and the harmony of musical instruments 
expressed and elevated their gratitude. ‘The wide expanse of heavens formed 
the temple of the goddess, illuminated only by the chaste and silvery flood of 


of pleasure 
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light which she poured upon her votaries. These nights were passed in proces- 
sions, in festivity, in dancing. Devotion was mingled with their amusement, and 
piety was a portion of their joy. They had a religious establishment which 
enjoined these rites, and cultivated these feelings. The rules of morality 
were inculcated by their preachers, and conbalabet by the sanction of religion ; 
and the habits of the youth were formed to a love of peace, order, and 
virtue. But neither the power nor the happiness of a nation can endure for ever. 
After many ages of unexampled prosperity—the admiration and envy of the 
world—the harmony of this people began to be disturbed by a sect of dissenters 
from the worship of the sun. At the first, these were but few in number, and 
had only declared a preference for the moon as the purest object of adoration.— 
The unmixed delight which she gave, the habitual pleasure and gaiety that ac- 
companied her periodical splendour, were the first allurements of these her 
votaries towards their new heresy. At length, by the incessant practice of ex- 
tolling her su rior claims, and directing their devotions to her, the religious ad- 
miration and fervour which she excited began to be extravagant and exclusive. 
Her beauty, her charms, her power, her virtues, were their constant themes of 
of celebration and praise, till, like the Blessed Virgin amongst the Papists, she 
began to rob the true deity of worship, and her partisans ventured openly to deny 
the divinity of the sun. Whilst their numbers were inconsiderable, they gave 
no alarm to the government or the church, and were allowed to preach their 
new doctrine without molestation or controversy. But as this doctrine was found- 
ed onthe mixture of pleasure with devotion, and appealed for its truth to the 
senses, it possessed a charm for the multitude which engrossed their passions 
and inflamed their zeal. The proselytes increased, and their numbers encouraged 
the boldness of the preachers. It was in vain that the regular clergy endeavoured 
to call the people back from their frenzy by appealing to the past, by remind- 
ing them of the blessings they had enjoyed for so many years under the united 
worship of the sun and the moon; by admonishing them that the theories ef 
their new instructors, however specious, were not founded on experience nor 
capable of proof. The arguments of the church served but to kindle new zeal 
in heropponents. They treated her defenders as actuated by a sense of personal 
interest, or as governed by antiquated prejudices ; they ridiculed experience as 
the test of reasoning ; and treated the wisdom of past ages as a mere topic to 
delude the present, to throw a mist of prejudice over the eye of reason, and to 
fetter the freedom of inquiry. They resented the aid which the government af- 
forded to the national worship as an unjust interference with the rights of man ; 
and they denounced as intolerance the support of one form of worship and the 
encouragement of one system of religious opinions. They published pamphlets, 
without number, to prove that all mildness, charity, and benevolence, flowed 
from the moon; that the sun was rather an object of terror; that his influence 
was malignant; that his burning rays would dry up and consume the earth, but 
for the kindly rain and refreshing dews, which they ascribed to the labours of the 
moon. They taught that between these two luminaries there was a constant strug- 
gle, in which the moon prevailed ; that she was engaged, during her recess, in 
throwing darkness over the night, to counteract the effect of the excessive light 
with which he dazzled the eyes of men in the Gay; that when she appeared im 
the firmament with him, it was to mitigate the fervour of his rays; and when 
she beamed in her soft glories—the sovereign of the night—it was to give 
te the world a foretaste of the undying rapture which would attend her sole 
dominion. From these premises they deduced, by plain reasoning, that the safety, 
as well as the happiness of man, depended on the moon; and a corresponding 
duty on their part to worship her alone, and by sacrifice and prayer to propitiate 
her and encourage her to shine the brighter and the longer for their benefit. 
They gained many proselytes by their resoning, but more by their eloquence in 
preaching. This they practised, chiefly during the full of the moon, to vast 
congregations assembled under the canopy of the heavens, made resplendent by 
the orb which the preachers invoked, to which the eyes of all the audience were 
turned, and from which they imbibed at once an impression of the truth and of 
the delight of their religion. Then the preachers triumphantly declaimed against 
the bigotry of the sunnites, who persevered in their infatuated vey even at 
the very moment when they were driven by the fury of their god to hide their 
facts from his view in temples and in caverns, where his scorching beams could 
not penetrate. Lastly, they denounced the government, in unmeasured lan- 
guage, for giving countenance to the established worship, and for allowing any 
worship, whatever to be established. So great was the enthusiasm excited by 
these means, and so vast the multitude which shared it, that, for three or four 
nights in every month, the authorities of the state were in danger; and it be- 

















came a question whether a sudden and immense revolution would not be effected 
| by the popular fury. When the leaders of the new sect had advanced thus far, 
| they thought it better to aim at the power they sought by more constitu- 
| tional means. They gradually established their influence in the primary 
assemblies of the people; and finally obtained a small majority in 
the grand council of the nation. When they had accomplished this, 
they no longer disguised their intention of destroying all religions and all litera- 
| ture, but their own. ‘They prohibited, by law, any worship but that of the moon ; 
| they destroyed the temples erected to the sun, and made it penal to offer any 
| homage to him, or to profess any respect for him. Those who still adhered to 
the ancient religion, could no longer testify their creed by their conduct: the 
greater part were obliged to conform to the established discipline ; some were 
| banished by public authority ; and others sought freedom in voluntary exile, and 
| became the founders of religion in other countries, where they taught the wor- 
ship of the sun. Ne sooner had the followers of the moon thus gained the pow 
er of the state, than they in their turn were disturbed by a new sect, which im 
| proved upon their doctrines. This new sect was founded upon the admitted ba- 
sis of the first,—that all true felicity was derived from the moon. But they de- 
duced from this, as a necessary consequence, that it was the duty and the inter- 
est of all true believers to come as near to the moon as possible, and to dwell in 
| her perpetual light. ‘They pointed out that, notwithstanding the happy change 
| which had recently taken place in the banishment of a false worship, and the es- 
| tablishment of exclusive power in the true believers, yet the moon hath neither 
shone more brightly, nor increased the number of nights in the month when she 
blazed in the fulness of her majesty ; that the nation was in no respect happier, 
nor wiser, nor richer, than before : on the contrary, they had lost certain tempo- 
ral advantages in the absence of many wealthy citizens, who, preferring exile to 
the abandonment of the worship of their ancestors, had transferred themselves 
and their substance to foreign countries. It was manifest, therefore, that some- 
thing yet remained to be done for the attainment of true happiness, and to carry 
out the principles of the late revolution. ‘They shewed to the people that, when 
the moon rose from behind the mountain, she always touched it; that, when she 
was at the full, she rested for several moments upon the summit before she as- 
cended into the heavens; and that, during such time, her orb was dilated with 
apparent satisfaction, if not with reluctance to quit the mountain. From these 
signs, and from the principles already established, they deduced, as a natural 
consequence, the duty of the people to sacrifice every other pursuit in life to the 
grand object of approaching and touching the moon. It was true that the moun- 
tain, beyond a certain height, had been deemed inaccessible, but nothing could 
resist enthusiasm aided by the divine influence; that when the whole nation 
should arrive at the summit of the mountain, the moon might very possibly re- 
solve to remain there, and dwell with them for ever: but, at all events, those 
who desired it would enjoy the inestimable privilege of touching her, and be 
gainers of immortal life and felicity, whether they became absorbed into her 
substance, or were allowed, retaining their present forms, to accompany her eter- 
nal course in the paradise of her beams. It is incredible with what rapidity this 
new sect gained credit with the people. Their old attachments once broken, 
they yielded the more readily to the last novelty. The acknowledged disap- 
pointment of their late hope combined, with the desire of consistency, to make 
them adopt the new theory. The leaders of the late revolution, in order to re- 
tain their power, were compelled to place themselves at the head of the new 
movement, and to increase the impetuosity with which the popular tide over- 
whelmed all judgment and prudence. The resolution, suggested by the new 
preachers, was at length adopted, after much debate and various ¢ xpedients of 
delay. By a solemn convention and decree, the whole nation was bound to de- 
sert their dwellings and their occupations, and to assemble at (ne foot of the 
mountain at a period appointed for the purpose, being the nig/it before the full 
of the moon : thence they were to proceed, in a mass, to asc nd by all practica- 
ble means. An inconceivable multitude—some furnished with musical instru- 
ments, some with scaling-ladders, some with sacks and baskets of provisions— 
assembled accordingly, and began their march. Many, worn out and exhausted 
by the labour, died in their progress ; many perished ! falling between the clefts 
of the mountain; many, disappointed and disgusted, would have turned back, 
but were pushed forward by the multitude moving from below. Repentance 
came too late to save them. Their footsteps ce id not be retraced: they were 
borne upwards, till in their turn they ceased (0 exist. ‘Thus this great and fa- 
mous nation perished by its own frenzy. The small number, which, by incredi- 
ble exertion and fanaticism, reached the summit of the mountain, were mortified 
and disgusted beyond expression, to find that they were no nearer to the moon 
They cast themselves down, and wept in despair. Those who re- 
covered wandered away from each oter, and became dispers¢ d amongst the na- 
tions of the earth, without the name which distinguished them as a people 
They appeared to have lost their powers of reason, and of just perception; and 
ng prevailed—that the wits of man, when lost, 
were to be found in the moo The remnant of this people, scatt« red over the 
face of the earth, is still known by an appellation connected with their fate 
Their number is erable, in comparison with the mass of any nation 
amongst whom they dwell. But it has, of late, been much on the increase ; 
and there is reason to fear that, if they should become the majority, they would 
exercise the ind the right, which a majority is admitted to have, of lock- 
ing up the minority in bedlams and lunatic asylums ; for it is one of their most 
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Mveterate maxims—that reason resides with the multitude, and that the majori- 
ty can never do wrong.” 


rr 
THE FRENCH CANADIANS, 
MR. WAKEFIELD’S LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 22d November, 1838. 

Sir—In a letter from Mr. Roebuck to yourself, which you published on the 
10th inst., it is asserted, on the authority of Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Davignon, 
that I was employed by Lord Durham to negotiate with Mr. Papineau. Mr. 
Roebuck says—* An agent, well known to be employed by Lord Durham’s 
Administration, who is actually and openly in communication with his Chief 
Secretary, and who also formally reports his proceedings—this man is sent to 
Mr. Papineau, the denounced traitor, in order to devise plans for the reestablish- 
ment of the constitution and the arrangement of the affairs of the province so 
as to content the people.” 

Mr. Roebuck has been grossly imposed upon. This statement does not con- 
tain one word of truth. I never was employed by Lord Durham, or by any per- 
son belonging to his Government, to communicate with Mr. Papineau, or with 
any other of the accused, upon any subject whatever. I never made any “re- 
port,” either by writing or verbally, either to Lord Durham or any one belonging 
to his Government, upon the subject, or any part of the subject in question. 
For a confirmation of this statement, I might appeal to Lord Durham, and to 
every one attached to his commission. 

This statement, however, requires some explanation. ‘The assertion made by 
Mr. Roebuck on the authority of two of his chente, is not so much a pure in- 
vention, as it is a gross perversion of the truth. But, excepting upon one point, 
(which I shall notice presently,) it may be that the truth has not been wilfully 
perverted. I must, herchoes, having contradicted Mr. Roebuck’s assertion, tell 
the whole truth. 

For a long while before the rebellion in Lower Canada, I had deeply sympa- 
thized with the majority of the people as represented by the House of Assem- 
bly. I imagined, or rather fully believed, along with yourself and many eminent 
Liberals in this country, that the contest in Lower Canada resembled the dispute 
between England and her Old Colonies in America; that the great majority of 
the colonists were struggling for popular principles and good government, against 
an arbitrary, corrupt, and oppressive faction ; that the act of the Imperial Go- 
vernment which violated the Canadian constitution would justify a rebellion ; 
and that if rebellion for such a cause should succeed, every friend of liberty in 
rhe world would have as good ground for rejoicing as when Luther vanquished the 
religious despotism of Rome, and Washington established the United States of 
America. Such were my impressions before the rebellion. The remarkable 
facility with which that rebellion was crushed, first led me to suspect that my 
view of Canadian affairs must have been erroneous; but I could not tell in 
what respect erroneous ; and I therefore entered the colony with a strong feel- 
ing of good-will and compassion towards those whose want of energy or neg- 
lect of preparation, alone, as it then seemed to me, had prevented them from 
maintaining sacred rights by an appeal to the sword. With this feeling, and 
with an anxious desire, moreover, to learn the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, with respect to Canadian affairs, I seized every opportunity 
of intercourse with members of the soi-disant Liberal party. By the aid of 
Colonel Simpson, (Mr. Roebuck’s step-father,) I was placed upon terms of frank 
and jiberal communication with most of the leaders of that party. They met 
my advances with an appearance of great cordiality. I passed hours and days 
m their society—especially with Mr. Lafontaine of Montreal and Mr. Morin of 
Quebec, who in the absence of Mr. Papineau may be considered the leading 
men of the party. With these gentlemen, and many others, I often discussed 
the whole subject of Canadian politics. I spoke to them without the least re- 
serye or caution on every part of the subject, and believed that they spoke as 
frankly to me. Our intercourse was frequent, and rather cordial and intimate, 
than merely candid and frank. In this manner, without excluding any part of 
the subject, we talked of the past, the present, and the future—of the cause of 
the rebellion and its failure, of the prisoners and refugees, of the chances of 
punishment or impunity for classes or individuals, and of the prospect of the 
colony immediate and remote. 

In the course these discussions, I became convinced that Mr. Lafontaine and his 
friends were bent on pursuing a course which would be most injurious to the 
colony, and especially to the whole race of Fernch Canadians. They appeared to 
me tobe profoundly ignorant of their own position, and thoroughly devoid of 

udgment as leaders of their party. I told them so, in the plainest terms; and 
frequently in the presence of Colonel Simpson, whe entirely agreed with me. 

It was then that I determined on endeavouring to see Mr. Papineau. I wished 
to have the same unreserved communication with him as I had with his friends. 
Still impelled by a sentiment of good will and compassion towards the Canadians, 
I cherished a hope that Mr. Papineau might exert his powerful influence in 
diverting the other leaders of his countrymen from a course which, in my hum- 
ble judgment, would produce greater calamities than had yet happened. With 
this hope, and furnished with a letter from Colonel Simpson, I went to Saratoga, 
moons to find Mr. Papineau there. He was absent; and I returned to 
Canada, leaving Colonel Simpson’s letter with Mr. Cowan, an American friend 
of Mr. Papineau, and a message to the effect that 1 would return in case he should 
wish tosee me. While at Saratoga, I conversed fully and frankly with Dr. 
Davignon on the subject of Canadian affairs. 

Such was the nature of my intercourse with the leaders of the French Cana- 
nadian party. But I have now to add, that Lord Durham was totally ignorant 
ef my journey to Saratoga; that I never repeated to him, or to any one con- 
nected with his mission, any of the conversations that had passed between me 
and those gentlemen ; that I never made any report, of any sort or kind, to any- 
body, upon any of the subjects of those conversations, or upon the views, dispo- 
sitions, or wishes of the persons who had admitted me to such contidential and 
friendly intercourse ; and, finally, that during the course of that intercourse, I 
took several opportunities of ce assuring those whom I met—and often in 
the presence of Colonel Simpson—that I had no mission from Lord Durham, or 
from any one connected with him ; that I spoke for myself alone, as a well-wisher 
of theirs, who had a right to say and do what he pleased without reference to 
Lord Durham ; and above all, that they might be sure I should carefully abstain 
from repeating to Lord Durham or others any part of their conversations with 
me. I said this the more emphatically, because it appeared upon one or two 
occasions, that they hoped to convey to Lord Durham, through me, some ex- 
pression of their own opinions and wishes. I over and over again told them, 
that I would never, for any purpose, act as an agent between them and the Gov- 
ernment. May I he allowed the satisfaction of adding, that Lord Durham, by 
never asking mo a question about my intercourse with the French Canadian 
leaders, showed that he believed me incapable of playing the spy for him or any- 
body else. 

With respect to the specific statement in Mr. Davignon’s letter to his brother 
as to my having made a report [i a fait un rapport] to Mr. Buller, and having 
expressed before Mr. Buller and Mr. Lafontaine a certain opinion upon the case 
ef Dr. Davignon, I have only to repeat, that I never made any report, or did 

any thing like making a report to Mr. Buller; and to say, that I did not 
express the opinion with respect to Dr. Davignon, which his brother, writing 
confidentally and on the report of another, has attributed to me. If I believed 
the misstateinent to have been wilful, I should flatly contradict it, and appeal to 
Mr. Buller. 

In order to contradict Mr. Roebuck’s imputation that I was employed as a se- 
eret agent, or sort of spy, by Lord Durham, it has been necessary for me to de- 
scribe the opinions and sympathies with which I went to Lower Canada. Per- 
sonal ingiury on the spot with the best opportunities of getting at the truth, has 
induced me to abandon those opinions and sympathies. Ihave been forced to 
abandon them, in spite of the = seid conviction and earnest feeling with 
which they were entertained. I believe now, that I was blinded and misled, 
as many others have been, (yourself not excepted, allow me to say,) by a course 
of misrepresentation—a regular system of delusion, to which I was once (how- 
ever unintentionally, as Mr. Roebuck still is,) an active party, and which, while 
it occasions the most erroneous views here as to the nature of the dispute in 
Lower Canada, has a still more mischevious effect in deceiving the French Ca- 
nadians as to the state of feeling in this country with respect to their position and 
objects. 

As to the nature of that dispute, and the state of affairs in the colony, the 
truth will probably be known here before long; when many will only have to 
wonder at the depth of their previous ignorance. I wish that the unhappy 
Canadians were as likely to be undeceived as to the state of feeling here with 
respect to them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. G. WAKEFIELD. 





DEFENCE OF LORD DURHAM. 


In common with several other journals of the Metropolis, we have received 
proof-sheets of a portion of the forthcoming Number of the London and West- 
minster Review, containiag an article in daliene of Lord Durham's administra- 
tion in Canada. It will be seen from the following extracts, that his Lordship’s 
vindicator lacks neither zeal nor talent for the service he undertakes. First he 
describes the condition of Canada, and the circumstances with which Lord Dur- 
ham had to deal—{ London Spectator. } 

“*A country, the two divisions of whose inhabitants had just been cutting 
each other throats, and in which the majority openly sympathized with an insur- 
rection just suppressed, and suppressed only by a military force which they were 
shocioile unable to resist; one party still crying loudly for the blood of the 
other, which in tis tum was muttering vengeanee for the blood already shed 


She Alton. 


With one of these parties, the more numerous though momentarily the weaker, 
the public opinion of a neighouring country, where public opinion " ~~nipotent 
was urged by every motive of political sympathy and national a, ore: zement 
to fraternize ; the violent acts of the Loyalists of Upper Canada, a... :he vio. 
lent words of a Lieutenant-Governor, had added to these incitements of ambition 
and s on the incitements of resentment ; and if the storm burst which was 
manifestly gathering, a hundred-thousand men would have been across the fron- 
ties before the news could reach England ; four-fifths of the population of the 
Canadas would have rised to join them ; and, in a fortnight, the fifteen thousand 
troops that garrison British America would have been shut up in the fortress of 
Quebec, or driven into the sea. The opposite party was comparatively weak on 
the American continent, but it was the energetic party ; and made ample amends 
for ite inferiority there, by its preponderance here. It had the whole of the aris- 
tocratic party enthusiastically in its interest. It had alone the ear of the English 
public. It was called the British party. All that was known of it by ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred was that it was the ‘loyal’ party—the party of Bri- 
tish connexion. It had all the Tory and almost the whole of the Liberal press 
for its organs. In this dilemma was Lord Durham. One step too much towards 
the French side, and he might expect to be recalled, and to have all his projects 
for the good of Canada defeated, all his measures reversed. One step too much, 
on the English side, and the Empire was involved in the most ruinous, the most 
dishonourable, and the most fratricidal of wars.” 

What was the course to be taken under such circumstances ? 

“To heal, therefore the breach between the twe parties; to avoid, as far as 
possible, whatever would either put in evidence the extent of the animosity 
which already existed, or give fresh occasion to it; to make it apparent that if 
there ever had been, there no longer was, a quarre! between tho races, and 
that representative institutions might be restored without giving rise to a per- 
manent conflict between the English and French population—was the one con- 
dition of success in Lord Durham’s enterprise ; and to attain this, we challenge 
controversy when we assert, that his whole series of measures was admirably 
calculated.” 

Then follow a few good “last words” on the Ordinances; which we pass 
over, to get to the most important part of the article—that which relates to the 
Proclamation. 

** We are not surprised at the cry which has been raised against this noble and 
plain-spoken document. We can conceive what gall and wormword, to a certain 
class of official men, a state-paper must be, so ‘ remarkable’ (it has been well 
said) ‘for its disregard of conventional usages, and its contemptuous treatment 
of the mysteries of state-craft.’ ‘I’o speak so much truth to the governed con- 
cerning their government, has been not unnaturally reprobated, as contrary to 
all rule—as an embarrassment wantonly thrown in the path of his successor—an 
appeal to the public of the colony from the Government at home—a sacrifice of 
the tranquillity of the province to childish pique. 

‘“* We wonder that those who are in so much haste to call the Proclamation 
inflammatory, do not ask themselves what there was for it to inflame? Whether 
all upon whom the topics introduced into it could have any inflammatory effect, 
were not already roused to such a pitch of indignation, that the calm though 
feeling manner in which their sentiments were responded to by the Governor- 
General, was more calculated to temper than to add fuel to the fire? It can 
hardly be supposed that those who hanged Lords Brougham and Melbourne in 
effigy, and who voted the addresses and passed the resolutions of which such 
multitudes have reached us, waited to form their opinion on the affront to Lord 
Durham until he told them that it was one. His address was no ‘appeal’ to 
them ; their sentence was already pronounced. ‘The whole scope and object of 
the Proclamation has been carelessly misapprehended. It was not a complaint ; 
there was no more complaint in it than was unavoidable. Its purpose, its de- 
clared purpose, was to explain the reason of his retirement. All the addresses, 
all the resolutions, were solicitations to him to retain the government: the Pro- 
clamation was his answer. 

“Tf the only use of making this explanation had been to gratify personal feel- 
ings, by guarding his motives from misconstruction, then, as there would have 
been no public good to be attained, private sentiments, however creditable, 
might have found a more appropriate expression through private channels. But 
it was not a mere matter of individual feeling that it was important for him to 
retain the confidence of all among the Canadian people who had bestowed it 
upon him. Though no longer their Governor, hisconnexion with them was not 
to cease ; upon him it was to devolve to watch over their interests in England ; 
he was the only man in the kingdom of first-rate political influence, the only 
man ever thought of as 2 minister, oras a party leader, who did not at that mo- 
meut stand convicted, in the minds of those whom he was addressing, of the 
grossest ignorance of all the circumstances of the colony, and the most pre- 
sumptuous incapacity in legislating for it. When the last specimen of presump- 
tion and incapacity was making the whole British population of both the 
Canadas join with the French Canadians in denouncing the principle of distant 
colonial government, and the very officials talk familiarly of a separation, was 
it nothing to show to Canada that there was one British statesman who could 
understand her wants and feel for her grievances—that from any councils in 
the Mother Country in which he had influence she might expect justice—and 
that the man, on whose constancy and magnanimity so much depended, was not 
throwing up his mission from personal disgust, but returning to England because 
the mane@uvres of his enciiies hat changed the place where he could serve 
them from Quebec to the House of Lords ! 

** Viewed in this light, it seems to us that the Proclamation, with all in it 
that has been inveighed against—the ungrudging acknowledgment of past mis- 
government and present abuses—the disclosure of his generous schemes for the 
improvement of the laws and administration, and for conferring ‘on an united 
people,’ not a restricted, but * a more extensive enjoyment of free and responsi- 
ble government’—so far from needing an apology, points out Lord Durham, 
beyond almost any thing else which he has done, as the fit leader for the great 
Reform party of the empire. The proclamation was the necessary conplement 
and winding up of his short administration—the explanation which was due to 
the people of Canada for the past, and the best legacy which he could leave to 
them for the future. So far from being intlammatory, it was in all probability 
the only kind of address to the people, which in the then state of men’s minds, 
could have had any healing effect. 

** As we have said all along, the main end of his administration was the re- 
conciliation of the two parties, exhibiting to both, embodied in a series of 
measures, a policy which, by satisfying the just claims of both should convince 
them that there was no necessity for their being enemies—that both might 
hope for justice under a government knowing no distinction between them. If 
this, the one thing needful, was now debarred him by the Mother Country, was 
it not the next best thing, since he could not leave healing measures, to leave 
healing principles behind hin? Next to doing the noble things spoken of in the 
Proclamation, to point them out as fit to be done, was the things most calculated 
—was the one thing calcuiated—to restore harmony in the colony. If the 
policy there chalked out is that on which alone a reconciliation of parties and 


races can be founded ; then, since he could not give them the policy itsself, he 


has done well and wisely in giving them the hope of such a policy ; in giving 
them the idea of it, as a possible thing, as the thing which they would strive for, 
instead of separation, or the mere predominance of their own side ; and which, 
as for as his influence reaches, he will yet help them to obtain.” 

The Reviewer considers it highly necessary that something should have been 
done by Lord Durham to counteract the evil effect upon the French Canadians 
of the expression in his despatch, that ‘ Sir John Colborne and the British party” 
approved of his amnesty— 

“Tf, then, Lord Durham had left matters in this state—if he had departed 
leaving no explanation to the Canadians of his principles and of his ulterior 
purposes, he would have gone away without doing a single act which could 
prove to the French population that there existed a British statesman willing 
to redress their grievances, and without giving a single lesson to the English 
party of what was due tothe French. We maintain that, surrounded as he was 
at the last by the English inhabitants—leaving the country amidst the mingled 
sound of their plaudits and their lamentations, while the bulk of the French 
Canadians kept sullenly aloof—he had, from all these causes, an appearance of 
being the man of a party, of giving his countenance to the exclusive principles 
of a class, which appearance he was bound to throw off—from which it would 
have been criminal in him not to have taken the most direct means of freeing 
himself. And we foretel that his having done so will yet be found to be the 
greatest thing yet done to facilitate the settlement ef Canada on a basis just, and 
therefcre capable of being permanent. The whole English population are now 
committed, as far as the strongest public demonstrations can commit thei, to 
the policy of a man, who has told them unambiguously and minutely, and in a 
wanner admitting of no misunderstanding, that his plans involve full justice to 
the French Canadians. ‘They have invested with their confidence, they have 
acknowledged as their virtual representative, the man who is identified with the 
principle of conciliation instead of coercion, of equal justice to all instead of 
the predominance of the few over the many. ‘The English population has 
st up openly as a distinct body from the jobbing official clique which has 
hitherto assumed to be its representative ; and it may be hoped that the settle- 
ment of Canada which they wil] now exert themselves for, will be conceived 
under the inspiration of Lord Durham rather than that of the late Legislative 
Council.” 

The summary of Lord Durham's performances— 

‘Meanwhile, he has been thwarted, but he has not failed. He has shown 
how Canada ought to be governed ; and if any thing can allay her dixsensions, 
and again attach her to the Mother Country, these will. He has at the critical 
moment taken this initiative of a healing policy; that which seeks popularity, 
not by courting it, but by deserving it, and conciliation, not by compromise, but 
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by justice—by giving to everybody, not the half of what he asks, but the whole 
of what he ought to have. If this example had not been set at that juncture, 
the colony was lost ; having been set, it may be followed, and the colony may 
be saved. He has disposed of the great immediate embarrassment, the politi- 
cal offenders. He has shown to the well-intentioned of both sides an honoura- 
ble basis on which they may accommodate their differences. He has detached 
from the unreasonable of one party their chief su port, the sympathy of the 
United States ; and it is reserved for hin to detach fen the unreasonable of the 
other the sympathy of the people of England. He comes home master of 
the details of those abuses which he had recognized as the original cause of the 
disaffection ; prepared to expose these as they have never before been exposed, 
and to submit to Redianees after the most comprehensive inquiry which has 
ever taken place, the system on which the North American Colonies may be pre- 
served and well governed hereafter. F 

“If this be failure, failure is but the second degree of success; the first and 
highest degree may be yet to come.” 


a 
POLITICS OF EUROPE. 
From Bell's Messenger, Nov. 25. 

The foreign intelligence of the present week isof much more interest and 

importance than what we have been accustomed to for a long interval. 

esides the new aspect of affairs in Canada, which we have very fully consi- 
dered in another part of our paper, there are three main local points which are 
known to require the most urgent and vigilant attention of the British govern- 
ment ; which are, first, Turkey, as regards the execution of our recent treaty ; 
secondly, Persia, as respects the East Indian expedition which has moved up to- 
wards her frontier; and lastly, the peculiar turn which the civil war in Spain 
has taken; which has brought with it the duty of all civilised powers, and 
amongst thei of the British government, to put down such a system of atrocious 
murder and massacre, as, if allowed to go unpunished, may corrupt the morals 
and future example of Europe. Upon all these subjects the intelligence of the 
week has become of the first interest and importance. 

It appears by the dispatches from Constantinople and from the other cities of 
the east, that the grand seignor, under the intimidation of Russia, has re-called 
his fleet from its advanced station in the Dardanelies, and has dissolved its junc- 
tion with the British and French squadrons under Admiral Stopford. All these 
accounts concur in the statement, that the British and Turkish squadrons have 
already separated ; that the ships of the Sultan have returned into the home 
harbour of Constantinople, and that the British fleet had withdrawn to its win- 
ter Mediterranean station at Malta. A further article contained in one of the 
French papers carries this intelligence still further, and adds a fact of so much 
more importance, as it affords an additional proof of the existing jealousy be- 
tween Russia and the allied powers of England and France. It appears, upon 
this authority, that the Russian government has taken possession of two con- 
siderable islands situated at the mouth of the Danube, and by means of a mili- 
tary occupation, under pretence of being guardians of the mouth of the river, 
are throwing every obstacle in the way of the entrance of all merchant vessels. 
It would seem from this and other accounts, that the Russian government has 
already become exceeding sore upon the matter of the ‘Turkish treaty, and has 
resolved not to quit its hold of the Sultan so easily as has been anticipated. It 
is a very important fact, that the English and Turkish fleets have actually separa - 
ted. [This is not true to the full extract here stated. ] 

As a counter-balance to the above intelligence it is stated in other papers, 
that the French government, contrary to the reports previously in circulation had 
conformed to the commercial convention lately concluded between the Porte and 
Great Britain. The French admiral has communicated tothe Porte the official 
instructions he had received from his government toconcur in and sign the con- 
vention without any alteration, stipulation, orexception whatever. ‘The Em- 
peror of Austria has equally become convinced of the policy of acquiescing in 
and becoming a party to atreaty so well calculated to prevent the possibility of 
evil fromthe side of Russia and has intimated his readiness to become a member 
of it. It is alse said that Mehemet Ali has officially communicated to the Bri- 
tish Consul his resolution to accept the convention, and to carry it into effect. 

Upon the second point of principal interest, Persia, the intelligence of the 
week is equally decisive. It appears by mercantile letters direct from Consian- 
tinople, and dated so late as the last day of October, that a government messen- 
ger had just arrived at the British Embassy with the official and important intel- 
ligence that the siege of Herat had been raised. 'The Schah, in conformity with 
his promise to Mr. M‘Niell (whose conduct in the affair is highly praised), had re- 
tired from before the place with his entire army, and was already three days’ 
march on his road to Mooshid. Mr. M’Niell was preparing to proceed to Teheran. 

In our paper of the last two preceding weeks, we have sufficiently explained 
the circumstances which constitute the great importance of this intelligence, 
which it bears upon our eastern expedition. It 1s well known to our realere, 
that our mind has long misgiven us as to the possible consequences of this very 
bold enterprize of the Indien government, and therefore it affords us a pro- 
portionate satisfaction that tue matter seems approaching to a prosperous con- 
clusion. The raising of the siege of Herat will go very far towards 
yutting an end to the intriguing designs of Russia in that quarter.— 

Ve scarcely need recal to the memory of our readers, that the substance 
of this business briefly is, that there are two princes contending for 
the crown of Persia, and two for that of Affghanistan; that Russia, for the sake 
of making a strong party for herself, has taken up the cause of one of these 
princes in each territory, whilst England and the East India Company, have 
adopted the other. The political amount, therefore, of the present intelligence 
is, that the British party has succeeded in Persia, and, of course, that the Rus- 
sian intrigues have been foiled. The Persian prince, who is in possession ol 
Herat, was lately in possession of the throne of Persia, aud was driven out of 
his capital and deposed by his nephew, the present Schah or Snitan. He made 
his escape to Herai, acity and fortress, like our Portsmouth, where the governor 
and garrison immediately admitted him and adopted his cause. The reigning 
Sultan immediately marched in pursuit of him, and laid siege to Herat. The 
English government then interposed, and sent an envoy, Mr. M’Neill, to nego- 
ciate with the successful Sultan, and induce him to leave his uncle in quiet pos- 
session of this last last fortress and province of his late dominions. On the 
other hand, the Russians, who had all along taken part with the successful Sul- 
tan, exhorted him to make a finish of the business, and possess himself of the 
last remnant of his adversary’s force. Suchis the substance of what is going 
on in this remote quarter of the globe. 

The same papers contain a further account, that the province of Georgia, one 
of Russia’s conquests from ‘Turkey, in a war during the reign of the Empress 
Catherine, has risen in general revolt, and has expelled the Russian governors 
from several of the towns. All this isimportant, as it confirms our previous 
observations, that it is quite time enough for us to incur the peril of a Russian 
war, when we sce the several members of the Russsian Empire in such a state 
of union and coherence, as may render them just objects of apprehension to the 
more compact and civilised kingdoms of Europe. 

Upon the third point of principal interest, the atrocious state of affairs in 
Spain, advices have been received from the ciry of Valencia up to the 9th of the 
present month, in which it is stated that the butchery of prisoners continues una- 
bated in that city. The following official despatch is also given in one of the 
Spanish papers, by which our readers will see to what a savage extent this sys- 
tem of butchery is carried. 

Official Despatch to the Minister of War :— 

“The Brigadier Chief of the Staff of the Army of the Centre writes to me 
from Sarrion, under the date of 4th inst., to the following effect :—Excellency, 
—I addressed to you on the Ist inst., from the head-quarters of Teruel, the an- 
nexed dispatch :—The General-in-Chief of the Army of the Centre, convinced 
that the noble and humane conduct hitherto pursued with regard to the rebel 
prisoners, so far from diminishing the sufferings of the brave of the national army 
who had fallen into the hands of the Carlists, had, on the contrary, encouraged 
the latter to shed the blood of those unfortunate victims, in violation of all the 
laws of humanity, has ordered, by way of retaliation for the execution of the 96 
serjearnts at which the ferocious Cabrera presided in the Foreall, that, on re- 
ceipt of this dispatch, you immediately cause to be put to death the 28 rebel 
serjeants confined in the depot of the captaincy general. ‘Ten others, detained 
here, will be likewise shot, together with 58 more in Saragossa. ‘The bearer of 
this dispatch having been taken by the enemy, I address to you a fresh copy 
thereof. Consequently two rebel serjeants were shot this evening, and orders 
have been transmitted to the Department of Alicant to execute 19 more. Six 
serjeants having been shipped for Catalonia at Carthagena, the General-in-Chiet 
is to be requested to point out the seven wanting to complete the 28. 

“ By order of his Excellency the Colonel of the Staff, 
* Valencia, Nov. 8. * Migvet CorMano.’ 


, 





Suntutary. 


Conveyance of Matls.—The Lords of the Admiralty have advertised that they 
are prepared to receive tenders for the conveyance of the mails from England to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and thence to New York, by steam-packets. The adver- 
tisement does not state from what port these steam-vessels will take their de- 
parture. ; 

A public meeting has been held at Bombay, to consider of erecting a memo- 
rial to Sir Robert Grant, the late lamented Governor of that Presidency. The 
subscriptions on the 12th Se ptember amounted to very né arly 27,000 rupees 

Voyage of Discovery.—A gentleman of the name of James Brooke, has started 
an expedition to explore the East Indian Archipelago, in his own yacht, and we 
believe entirely at his own privateexpence. Tho object of the expe dition is the 
acquisition of more accurate knowledge than we yet possess in that vast region. 
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Mail Coach Guards.—Circulars have been directed to all mail coach guards 
from the General Post Office, offering those under three years in the service, 
£70 per annum ; three years to ten years, £100 do. ; ten years to fifteen years, 
£115 do. ; above fifteen years, £130 do. in lieu of all fees or gratuities whatsoever. 
The guards already in the service may have the option of receiving their pay 
and fees as now, or to accept the above ; but, if they accept the above rate, they 
must receive no fees on pain of instant dismissal. 

Elizabeth Ernestine Thayler died on the 22nd ult. at Vienna, having attained 
the great age of 116. She entered a family as a servant when only 11 years 
old, and remained in it till her death, seeing two out of the three generations 
in it pass away. She was never married, and preserved her intellectual faculties 
to the last moment of her life. 

The celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen is, it is said, to receive from the Danish 
Government 200,000 francs for the statues of Christ and the twelve Apostles, 
which he has executed for the Cathedral at Copenhagen. This sum the sculp- 
tor has devoted to the Museum which is to bear his name. In consequence of 
these donations, the Committee, which had previously collected 83,000fr., has 
determined that the building shall be commenced upon plans which have been 
approved of by Thorwaldsen, as soon as the return of the spring will allow the 
works to proceed. 

Died on the 14th inst., after a short but painful affliction, in the 57th year of his 
age, Mr. G. Harrison, painter, of Doncaster, leaving a wife and three children, 
one of whom is blind, and unprovided for. 

The University of London have wisely determined to require of all students 
offering themselves for degree, an acquaintance with certain branches of the 
physical sciences, in addition to the ordinary school proficiency in Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics. 

The Temeraire.—This famous old man-of-war, which was sold for old timber 
and towed up the Rivera few weeks since and is now breaking up, has been 
visited by an immense number of persons. Among the visitors have been several 
naval officers and seamen who fought, under the immortal Nelson, on board 
the old ship: and many a brave fellow has displayed considerable emotion at the 
recollection of that glorious battle, which the sight of the Temeraire was so 
well calculated to awake. ‘“ Here’s the poor old Temeraire come to the knack- 
ers at last,’ exclaimed a jolly old tar who had lost his starboard leg at Tra- 
falgar; ‘I couldn't have believed they would have sarved her so; howsom- 
dever, I hope I shall have timber enough for a new leg out of her.” His re- 
quest was coinplied with, and a piece of oak was given to him for the purpose. 
Numerous applications have been made to Mr. Beatson, the ship-breaker, for 
relics of the ‘Temeraire, and for pieces of oak to convert into snuff boxes. A 
large sum has been offered for the celebrated signal of Lord Nelson, ‘ England 
expects that every man will do his duty,” which is painted on canvass, and fixed 
to the signal-box on the quarter-deck ; but Mr. Beatson has refused to part with 
it at any price. The Aboukir, seventy-four, is breaking up lower down the 
River; and the Impereuse, an old man-of-war captured by Lord Cochrane off 
Cadiz, is also breaking up at the yard of Mr. J. S Sedger, in Rotherhithe. 

Lord Brougham has been the guest, with several tories, of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Walmer Castle, of which the Duke is Constable. ....O’Connell is 




















going through Ireland, “ agitating” for his country and—the rint !... ~The Queen 
Dowager arrived at Naples on the last day of October. -..- Prince Louis Napo- 


leon Bonaparte is at Leamington—and making himself extremely popular. A 
public dinner was given there last week to Sir E. Mostyn, and Lord ‘Teynham 
ave the Prince's health. He returned thanks in pretty good English. .... The 
Voods are in Dublin—actually coining money. Balfe is with them—Balfe, the 
composer, who is an Irishman—and takes Brough’s parts. .... Knowles has a 
new play on the anvil. The story is historical—on the vespers of Palermo. 
Mrs. Hemans dramatized it, but it did not succeed.....Sir James Graham has 
been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, by a majority of 75 over the 
‘‘ Liberal” candidate, the Duke of Sussex. ‘This is a political trial. Sir R. 
Peel was the last Lord Rector. The election is biennial.....Angela Coutts 
Burdett is yet annoyed by Dunn, the Irish barrister, who annoyed her with his 
attentions at Harrogate. .... The Bishop of London is entertaining the American 
Ambassador and Mrs. Stevenson at Fulham Palace.....1L. E. L. now Mrs. 
Maclean, has arrived in Africa. Her husband is Governor of Cape Coast Cas- 
re Grant has a new work in the press, “ Travels in Town.”’....Memoir of 
Charles Matthews, by his widow, with his own account of his early days, is 
nearly ready..... Dicken’s “ Oliver Twist” with 24 illustrations by Cruikshank, 
is selling rapidly. .... Bulwer is writing a pley, of which Salvator Rosa will be 
the hero. It will be produced in February. The adventures of this artist are 
highly dramatic. .... Rooke has a new opera on hand, just ready, in which two 
pupils of his will make their debut. .... Yankee Hill is engaged at the Surrey. 
.---Bayley has a new and successful farce at the Haymarket. It is called Mr. 
Greenfinch. ... .: A new farce called “ Chaos is come again’ made a hit at Co- 
vent Garden on Monday. It is full of fun.....Oliver Twist, remarkably well 
dramatized, was brought out on Monday at the Surrey theatre. All the charac- 
ters in the novel are not given, but the leading ones are. Master Owen—a cle- 
ver lad—did the part of Oliver. Bill Sikes was famous—but his dog was ab- 
sent. Bumble was capitally done by W. Smith. .... Nickleby has been produc- 
ed at the Adelphi, Newman Noggs by O. Smith, and Smike (odd enough) by 
Mrs. Keeley. But she did it with extreme power and pathos f 
An attempt was made onthe night of November 16, to assassinate the person 
calling himself Duke of Normandy, soi-disant Dauphin of France, and son of 
Louis X VI, of whose pretensions we gave our readers an account, some months 
ago. He was residing at Camberwell. ‘The attempt was made by a_ French- 
man named Desires Reuselle, about 35 years of age, who had been for some 
time enjoying the hospitality of the Duke, and pretended to consider him his 
lawful prince. He fired at the Duke with two pistols, in the garden, where 
he had stationed himself for the purpose, inflicting two wounds in the left arm. 
Circumstances gave rise to the belief that several persons were concerned with 
Rouselle in the perpetration of his crime. He was arrested the next day, and 
committed for examination. The wounds were severe and dangerous, but the 
balls had been extracted, and a fatal result was not expected. The sot disant 
Duke is 52 years of age... ..! Jothing was known at the date of our latest ad- 
vices, as to the time when Parliament would assemble... ..Several of the pas- 
sengers of the Garrick, the packet of the 25th October, arrived at Liverpool 
on the 19th ult. in the Dublin mail boat. having left the ship off Dungarvon.. - 
Since the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, a little more than 
eight years ago, five millions of passengers have passed along the line. Out 
of this immense number but two have lost theirlives by accident on the road 
...-The steamer Royal William is advertised to leave Liverpool for this port 
on the 15th of this month. She was to take no freight.....Sir James Gra- 
ham, conservative, has been elected Lord Rector of the Glasgow University, 
in opposition to the Duke of Sussex. ....The Irish protestants are again organi- 
zing the Orange societies, which were prohibited some two or three years ago 
by Lord Normanby-....'The Duke of Maximilian of Leuchtenburgh, husband 
elect of the Emperor’s eldest daughter, arrived at Petersburgh on the 29th of 
October 
SPAIN 

The affairs of Spain seem going on from bad to worse. Madrid has been de- 
clared in a state of siege—also the provinces of Valencia, Murcia, and Arra- 
gon.....Shocking barbarities have recently been committed by both Carlists 
and Christinos, in the slaughter of prisoners, as a measure of retaliation 

The cortes commenced its session onthe 8th of November. The Queen 
and her mother attended in person to read the speech from the throne, which 
gives a melancholy picture of affairs in that unhappy kingdom. We extract 
the principal passages 

**T feel the liveliest satisfaction in announcing to the cortes that the Sublime 
Porte has acknowledged the rights of my august daughter, and it is most grati- 
fying to my heart that my powerful ally, the Queen of Great Britain, took lat- 
terly a great part in the successful issue of this negociation.” 

** Aware that our enemies derive resources from those countries ruled by go- 
vernments that do not acknowledge my august daughter as Queen of Spain, 
I have instructed my representatives at the allied courts to demand from 
them a formal mediation for the purpose of opposing any violation of the law of 
nations.” 

“Since the unsuccessful undertaking against Morella fortune has been less 
propitious to our arms; but I trust that the valour and constancy of the army, 
and their excellent discipline, will again lead uson to victory. I hope you will 
approve the levy of 40,000 men, and the requisition for horses, which were late- 
ly decreed without your intervention, on account of the urgent necessity of both 
these measures.” ~ 

“The difficulty of graduating the consequences of what is printed constantly 
demands a revision of the laws of the press. If it be a necessity at all times, it 
is much more so during a period of civil war, and for this powé rful reason, I re- 
commend you to examine maturely the bill upon this important matter which 
will be laid before you.” 

“T have given orders for the immediate preparation for service of the ships of 
war in our arsenals, and a bill for the regulation of the navy will be laid before 
you, in order that the necessities of the moment may be attended to, and pro- 
vision made for the future 

‘“*Commerce labors under those evils attendant upon the situation of the coun- 
try, as it is necessary to make some improvements in the special code formed 
for this branch, w hich experience has proved to be indispensable, my government 
will submit to you a bill for that purpose, and will, at a later period, lay the new 
code before you for deliberation 

“The public revenue is each day less in a state to meet the obligations of the 
nation, and the extraordinary means which you generously granted to my gov- 
ernment during the preceding legislature, for the purpose of covering the deficit 


The Alvion. 
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which then appeared, haye not been as yet realized. My government labours 
incessantly to remove the difficulties o 1? to that measure. 
RUS: IA. 

The Duke Maxmilian of Leuchtenberg, husband elect of the Emperor's eldest 
daughter, arrived at Petersburg on the 29th of October. 

War Office, Nov. 13, 1838.—Commissariat.—Deputy-Asst..Com.-Gen. A. 
Trotter, to be Asst.-Com.-Gen.; Com.-Clerk H. Clarke, to be Deputy-Asst.- 
Com-Ged. 

War Office, Nov. 23.—4th Regt. of Dragoon Guards.—Cor. Thomas Oliver 
Watts Coster to be Lt., by pur., v. Tyssen, who rts.; Edward J. Turner, Gent., 
to qe Cor., by pur., v. Coster.—13th Regt. of Light Dragoons.-Cor. James Al- 
lan Cameron tobe Lt., by pur., v. Stewart, pro. in the 80th Ft.; Martin Kirwan, 
Gedt., to be Cor., by pur., v. Cameron.—Scots Fusilleer Guards.-Ens. and Lt. 
Charles Francis Seymour to be Lt. and Capt., by pur., v. Sir Beresford B. M’- 
Mahon, who rets.; Robert Dennett Rodney, Gent., to be Ens. and Lt., by pur. 
v. Seymour.—6th Regt of Foot.-Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Powell, from the 
40th Regiment of Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Fearon, who exch.— 
17th Ft—Staff ass.-Sur. A. S. Thomson to be Asst. Surg. v. Barnes dec.—18th 
Ft: Capt. J. Grattan, from a particular service, to be Capt. v. R. Dunne, who 
rets. upon h.-p. Unatt. Serg.-Maj. D. Edwards to be Ens. without pur. y. Canl- 
field, dec.—19th Ft. : Lt. T. R. Travers, to be Paymaster, v. Fleming, dec.— 
26th Ft: Asst. Sur. W. G. Bace, M.D., from the 45th Regt. of Ft. to be Asst. 
Sur. v. Baird, who excgs.—33d Ft: Lt. T. B. Gough to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Savage, who rets.: Ens. J. Stuart to be Lt. by pur. v. Grough; N. P. Giveen, 
Gent., tobe Ens. by puy. v. Stuart —40th Ft. : Brevet Col. R. B. Fearson, 
from the 6th Regt. of F't., to be Lt.-Col., v. Powell, who exchs.—45th Ft, As- 
sist. Surg., Peter Baird, M. D., from the 26th Regt. of Ft., to be Asst. Surg., v. 
Bace, who exchs.—49th F:., Richard Humphrys Garrett, M. D., to be Asst. 
Surg., v. Robertson, deceased. —52d Ft., Lt. Frederick G. Bull to be Capt., by 
pur., v. Paget, who retires; Ens. Edward Gough to be Lt., by pur., v. Bull; 
Gent. Cadet William Corbett, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., by 
pur., v. Gough ; Lt. Evelyn Henry Frederick Pocklington to be Adj., v. Hale, 
ro.—60th Ft., Second Lt. Sir Ross Mahon, Bart., to be First Lt., by pur. v. 
Veston, who retires ; Hon. Adrian Hope to be Second Lt., by purchase, vice 
Mahon.—70th Foot, Ensign John Morris Colston to be Lieutenant, without 
pur. v. Corry, dec.; Quartermaster-Ser. J. Webster to be Ens. v. Colston.— 
78th Ft.: Lt. and Adj. J. E. N. Bullto be Capt. without pur. v. O’Keefe, dec. 
Ens. A. M. May to be Lt. without pur. v. Eddington, app. Adj.; Serj.-Maj. F. 
Knowles, from the 11th Lgt. Drags. to be Ens. vy. Hay; Lt. 8. M. Eddington 
to be Adj. v. Bull, prom’-—S2d Ft.: Lt. E. Mackay, from the h.-p. of the 79th 
Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. Quill, prom.; Ens. J. C. Maclachlan to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Mackay, who rets.; TT. Lambert, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v Maclachlan.— 
88th Ft.: Ens. E. 8. Dickson, from the h.p. of the Rl. York Rangers, to be Ens. 
without pur. 

Foreign-Office, Nov. 20.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Donald Sandison, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Broussa. 

Whitehall, Nov. 19.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, conferring the honour of Knighthood upon Captain George Tyler, of 
the Royal Navy, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of St. Vincent. 

War Office, Nov. 20.—8th Regt. of F't., Lt. John Terry Liston to be Capt., 
by pur., vice Whitly, who retires; Ensign Ernest Lavie to be Lieutenant, by 
purchase, vice Liston; Arthur Leslie, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Lavie — 
15th Ft. : Lt. Hon. C. R. West, from the 43d Regt of Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Coventry, who rets.—42d Ft. : Ens. A. M’Donald, from the h.-p. of the Glen- 
garry Regt. of Fencibles, to be Ens. v. Cameron, appt. Adj.—43d Ft. : Ens. 
A. L. Cole to be Lt. by purchase, v. West. appt. to the 15th Ft.; O. A. O. 
Gore, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Cole.-—95th Ft. : Maj-Gen. Sir J. Buchan, 
K.C.B., to be Col. v. Lt. Gen. Sir C. Pratt, K.C.B. dec.—97th Ft. : Capt. M. 
Maxwell, fromthe 99th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Cummin, who exchs.—99th 
Ft. : Capt. G. R. Cummin, from the 97th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. Maxwell 
who exchs. ; Ens. T. H. Burgh to be Lt. by pur. v. Rooke, who rets; P. John- 
ston, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Burgh.—Ceylon Rifle Regt. Capt. T. Bonner, 
from the h -p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Martinus Conrady, who exch., rec. the diff.; 
Sec.-Lt. Wm. Price, to be Lt., without pur., v. Fenwick, whose promotion, with- 
out pur., has not taken place ; Sec.-Lt. Henry Charles Bird to be Lieut., without 
pur., v. Myllus, prom.; Sec.-Lt. Nicholas Fenwick to be First-Lt:, by pur., v. Bird 
whose pro., by pur., has been cancelled ; Sec.-Lt. John Urban Vigors to be First- 
Lt., by pur., v. Smith, who rets.; George Dorchill, Gent., to be Sec-Lt., by pur., 
Vv Vigors : 

Brevet.—Capt. Thomas Savage, of the 33 Regt. of Ft., to be Major in the 
Army.-Capt. Thomas Bonner, of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Major in the 
Army. 

Memorandum.—The app. of Lt. Hollis, from the h.-p. of the 57th Regt. of 
Ft. to be Lt. in the 82d Regt. of Ft. repaying the diff. on the 19th ultimo, has 
not taken placo.—The date of Lt. M. W. Becher’s commission in the Ist West 
India Regt. has been altered to the 27th of April, 1838.—The christian names 
of Ensign Loftus, of the 38th Regt. are William James, and not William 
Henry. 

War-Office, Nov. 2.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 
14th Regt. of Ft. to bear on its colours and appointments, in addition to any 
other badges or devices which may have been heretofore granted to the Regi- 
ment, the figure of a “ Royal Tiges,” with the word “India” superscribed, 
in commemorajion of its service in that part of the world, fromthe year 1807 
to 1831. 


Twenty-five cents will be given for No. 10, and 21, Vol. 6, for the Albion at this 
Office. 
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By the arrival of the George Washington from Liverpool, Mediator from 
London, and other vessels, we are in possession of London papers to the 24th 
of November 

The political horizon of the old world is portentously clouded ; the war in 
the east—the relations of Russia with Turkey—the state of Persia—the deplo- 
rable condition of Spain, and the belligerent aspect of the Canadas, all tend to 
excite and unsettle the public mind. At the sailing of the last packet, however, 
the anxiety had in some degree abated in relation to the designs of Russia upon 
British India 
and that the Persians are on their retreat; Mr. McNeill the British Envoy has 


There can be no doubt that the Seige of Herat has been raised, 


also returned to Teheran, and renewed his diplomatic relations with the Per- 
sian court. These two events are highly important, for with Herat in hands of 
a person friendly to England, and a British array of 50,000 men in Cabool, the 
Russians will cause but little disturbance to the Anglo-Indian empire. The 
treaties lately entered into between England and Turkey, and England and 
Austria will have a most salutary effect in keeping open the navigation of the 
Black Sea. By the latter treaty, Austria is made a party te the compact with 
western Europe for the free navigation of the Euxine, and Russia, hereafter, can 
claim no exclusive right to that sea or the Danube which falls into it. 

The deplorable condition of Spain, and the black atrocities committed by 
each party upon their unfortunate captives, present a scene disgraceful to hu- 
man nature. Surely civilized Europe cannot much longer look on these crimes 
with apathy; it is due to Europe and to civilization, to put a stop to them in 
some way, for such an example and such practices will hurry us back to Barba- 
rism 

Lord Durham had not arrived at the last dates, but was hourly expected. His 
Proclamation had preceded him, and caused unbounded speculation in the 
Mr. Roebuck and the French Canadian cligue have 
broken ground egainst his lordship, and assailed his measures while Governor 
R. has addressed three letters to the 


journals of all parties 


General, with unsparing severity. Mr 
Spectator, in one of which all the noble Earl’s suite is attacked, and held up to 
Mr. Wakefield has replied to one of these in a long letter, which we 
Lord Durham was accused of sending an emissary 


scorn, 
insert in another column. 
to Mr. Papineau at the same moment that he denounced him a traitor, and for- 
Mr. Wakefield admits 


that he made a pilgrimage to Saratoga to see the Canadian Washington, but 


bade his return to the Province under pain of deat! 


that he did so on his own account, and without the sanction, or even, as he be- 
But the valuable part of Mr. Wakefield’s 


jetter consists in his abjuration of ‘‘ Canada Patriotism,” which is clear, distinct, 


lieves, the knowledge of the Earl. 
and complete. Lord Durham, his friends, and adherents, arrived in the Colony 


fully imbued with the notions of Messrs. Roebuck, Revans, and Chapman, but 
a very short intercourse with the objects of their sympathy, convinced them of 
their true character. This we always said would be the upshot, for his Lord- 


ship had too much penetration to be long deceived by sucha set of char- 








latans, and too much honesty to conceal his opinions after he had found a 





out. Mr. Wakefield, it will appear from his letter, was happily enlightened in 
the sume way. Such sort of conversions among the English Liberals must 
have a salutary effect throughout Great Britain. 

A part of the radical press is, however, labouring to support his lordship, and 
to defend him from the two-fold assaults of the Tories and the Roebueks. The 
London and Westminster Review enters fiercely into the contest, and. upholds 
his lordship with more zeal than skill. We have given a part of this article te 
day, as it is a good sample of the whole. The Canadian reader will smile when 
he sees claimed for his Lord Durham, the merit of having extinguished Ameri- 
can “sympathy.” The ministerial journals handle his lordship gently, and 
for the most part confine themselves to innocent lamentations that he was 
induced to vacate his government and come home! The tory papers, it 
must be owned, are vehemently condemnatory of his lordship; and at the meet- 
ing of Parliament, which is not however expected to take place before the end 
of January, Lords Brougham and Ellenborongh may be found speaking and vot- 
ing on the same side against their common enemy. ‘The cause of the tory hos- 
tility is to be ascribed to the strong efforts now making by the friends of Lord 
Durham, to put him forward as the head and leader of the Liberal party. It is 
assumed that he can unite all the reform interests, make head against Loré 
Melbourne, overthrow the present rickety cabinet, and become Prime Minister 
himself, and thus bring in, for the first time in England—a Rapican Ministry. 

By this plan it is hoped to check the march of the tory phalanx into Down- 
ing Street, to which point all agree they are fast hastening. Hence then the 
fierce opposition of the Times and other journals to his lordship. 





The Northeastern Boundary.—An article is in circulation from the London 
Morning Chronicle, of 22d November, in which it is announced that the Ge- 
vernment of Great Britain have determined to allow the river St. John to be the 
boundary line, from its source to its mouth, giving all the territory lying between 
the St. Croix and the St. John to the United States, in exchange for the tract 
of wild land lying north of the latter river, and claimed by them. This intelli- 
gence coming from the acknowledged organ of the British Government, is cal- 
culated to produce great consternation in the province of New Brunswick; we 
therefore lose no time in informing our readers in that quarter, that the alarming 
paragraph is from the ‘ City Article” of the Chronicle, which excludes it from 
the confidence we should bestow on it, did it form a portion of the editorial 
columns. 

These ‘city articles’ are made up of news gathered among the mercantile 
classes, and not from the government offices, or official persons. The Convention 
for appointing commissioners to run the line anew, we have no doubt has been 
concluded, and that the commissioners will proceed with their investigations in 
the course of the ensuing season ; but there can be no reason to fear that the 
Queen’s Ministers have consented, or will consent, to an arrangement that would 
be so fatal to British interests, and would bring the city of St. John itself within 
range of American cannon. Besides, the inhabitants of St. Andrews, St. 
Stephens, Gagetown, &c., would not consent to be made over like slaves upon 
The report must be without foundation, for it exceeds the bounds 
We sub- 


a plantation. 
of belief ;—no British minister could be guilty of sucha suicidal act. 
join two articles on the subject. 

* Settlement of the Boundary Question.—We have heard to-day, in quartere 
where information on such matters especially may be fully relied upon, that the 
question of boundary between the possessions of Great Britain in North Ame- 
ica and the United States, ison the eve of being formally adjusted, and in a 
manner, it is said, which will giue satisfaction to the public on both sides, and be 
in accordance with the views of the two governments. 

“Tt is, m fact, stated that communications for some time past have been going 
on between Mr. Stevenson, the American Minister, and our Government, upon 
this point, and that it has been determined to appoint a commission, to decide 
upon the question, the Government at the same time recommending mutually 
for their adoption, that the river St. John should form the separating line be- 
tween the two countries, whereby that portion of the province of Maine, which 
the Americans have always claimed, will be ceded to us, and as an equivalent, 
the coast and territory lying between the rivers St. Croix and St. John, equal in 
size to what is given up on the other side, will be made over to America. 

‘* By this means Maine will possess almost an entire water boundary, and the 
country between Nova Scotia and Canada will be laid open to us, a point in it- 
self of the very utmest importance, more especially at the present moment, and 
these can be little doubt that the railway which has often been proposed from 
Halifax to Quebec, but as often put offin consequence of the state of the boundary 
question, will soon be carried into effect, by which means it is needless to say a. 
most important and favourable change will be effected in our Canadian trade.— 
Morning Chronicle, Nov. 22. City article. 

“It is believed, in well informed circles, that a shifty patchwork description 
of bargain has been made, or a proposal rendered and acquiesed in, to the effect 
thar a portion of the territory of New-Brunswick—that which is acknowledged 
and recognized by the Americans themselves to be British soil, shall be trans- 
ferred to the state of Maine, as the price of our future freedom from molesta- 
tion on the subject of that which is, but which never ought to have been, ‘dis- 
puted,’ and which according to the equitable interpretation of the spirit of the 
treaty signed in 1783, belongs to Great Britain as rightfully as Lancashire or 
Yorkshire. 

‘“* We are not less unwilling to inflict a wrong upon the United States, or to 
withhold the redress of a real injury from our kinsmen, that we should be un- 
willing to tolerate one at their hands. But in this instance of the Boundary, it 
is Our most conscientious persuasion, that the spirit and meaning of the treaty 
of independence, in 1783, ieft England fairly entitled to and possessed of every 
acre of teritrory north and east of Mars Hill. However, we shall see after a 
while how this matter stands.’-— Times, (editorial) same date. 





The Royal William has not yet arrived, but is momently expected. 
Willa “ 


* 
* 


yet completed all our arrangements, but shall be able to do so shortly. 


Native of N. B.” favor us with an interview? 
We have not 
The 


steel plate engraving of the QuEEN we expect hourly from the hands of the en- 


The new volume of the New Series commences to day. 


graver, when we shall not lose a moment in causing the requisite number of co- 
pies to be struck off and forwarded to the subscribers. Inthe meantime we offer 
a beautiful and spirited wood.cut of her majesty, from the hand of Mr. Childs of 
this city. It is a copy, upon a reduced scale, of the celebrated wood-cut profile, 
which appeared in the London Sun at the period of the Coronation. 

We beg to inform our subscribers in the States of Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, that Mr. George Oates, (of 214 Chesnut St., Philadelphia,) 
is our agent for those States, and they will please to pay their accounts to him 


or his order. 
OBITUARY. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow we announce the decease of Frederick Beachy, 
Colvert. Esq., youngest son of Col. Colvert who died at his father’s residence 
New Lodge, near Coburg, on the 23d instant, aged 21 years 

This noble young gentleman was a member of that gallant corps, the Coburg 
Riflemen. Whilst on duty as a night watch in the town, during some very wet 
and cold weather, he caught a severe cold: an inflammatory sore throat, which 
no art could subdue, speedily followed ; and, in a few days, death released him 
from his sufferings. ‘This amiable, and generous, and high-spirited young Man 
inherited all his father’s zeal and love of country—and it may with truth be 
said, “‘he died in his country’s cause.” 

It will be remembered that that active and fearless officer, Col. Covert, father 
of the youth whose premature death we eave now occasion to deplore, was fore- 
most to trace out the ramifications, and to take measures to expose and counter- 
act the insidiour and traitorous designs of the rebels calling t iemselves Radi- 
cals, in 1830, at tee period when the foundations of the meipient rebellion, 
which has since broken forth, were laid.— Toronto Palladiwm 


STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 

In consequence of pressing solicitations from a numbe of passengers and merchants, 
the sailing days of the above ship have been altered, and she is now appointed to sail, for 
the present year, as follows :— 

From Bristol 





From New York. 
19th January, 13th February, 
9th March. ~ 3rd April, 
27th April. 22d May. 
15th June. 10th July, 
3d August, 2Qkth August. 
2ist September. 16th October, 
9th November. 4th December. 

Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,10. Children under 13 and servants, half price. 
No second class or steerage passengers taken - 

For freight and pasgage from New York, apply to RIOHARD IRVIN, 

(Jan5. } 93 Front Street: 


— 
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VICTORIA, ON HER WAY TO GUILDHALL. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD, TEE AMERICAN POETESS. 


They told me the diamond-tiar on her head 
Gleam’d out like chain-lightning amid her soft hair, 
They told me the many-hued glory it shed 

Seem’d a rainbow still playing resplendently there ; 
I marked not the gem’s regal lustre the while, 

I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 


They told me the plume floated over her face, 

Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of morn ; 

I saw not the soft feather’s tremulous grace, 

I watched but the being by whom it was worn ; 

I watched her white brow as benignly it bent, 

While the million-voiced welcome the air around rent. 


They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 
Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye, 
Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o’er, 

And clasp’d with pure jewels that dazzled the eye ; 
T saw not, i thought not of clasp, robe, or wreath, 
I thought of the timid heart beating beneath. 


T was born in a land where they bend not the knee, 

Save to One—unto whom even monarchs bow down ; 
But lo! as I gazed, in my breast springing free, 

Love knelt to her sweetness forgetting her crown : 

And my heart might have challenged the myriads there, 
For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its prayer. 


And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay, 
With the wild rose of childhood yet warm on her cheek, 
And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play, 

Into woman’s deep feeling, devoted and meek ; 

To her—in the bloom of her shadowless youth— 

Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 


It is right—the All-judging hath ordered it so ; 

In the light of His favour the pure maiden stands ; 

And who, that has gazed on that cheek’s modest glow, 
Would not yield without murmur his fate to her hands ? 
Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while ! 

I would stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that smile ! 





THE NEW STAR IN THE HORIZON OF FASHION. 


For several weeks past the Editor of this Journal has been favoured with an- 
onymous communications respecting the forthcoming ascension in the horizon of 
fashion of a star of such splendour and magnificence, that even Ropalty itself 
will be rivalled, although it cannot be eclipsed. We are generaily somewhat 
sceptical on such matters, but the reports reached us from so many different 
quarters, that we could no longer refuse to give credence to the authenticity of 
the general outline of the story, although the details seemed too romantic for 
belief. 

New particulars pressed upon us so fast that we felt compelled, in justice to 
our readers, to set on foot such enquiries as should enable us at once to give a 
positive contradiction to these rumours, or explicit information upon the sub- 
ject. Our agents have been successful, and we have the gratification of 
7 that we alone can give authentic particulars of the individual allud- 
ed to. 

It appears that, inthe year 1826, Messrs. A. W. » De V and Co., re- 
ceived advices from their correspondents in Caleutta, the nature of which was 
altoghther kept secret from the gentleman in their house, who, ‘n general, pos- 
sessed their unlimited confidence. This mysterious reserve of course gave rise 
to a good deal of speculation as to its cause, and wonder was not lessened when 
one of the partners proceeded to take on lease a magnficient house in 
square, and to farnich it in the most sumptuous style, entirely unsuited to what 
had hitherto been considered the amount of his income and expectations, and 
this too without giving up his usual residence. At first those who knew the cir- 
cumstasce were inclined to believe that there was a lady in the case; but this 
supposition was negatived, not only by the fact that Mr. de V. was a moral 
and religious man, but that he was never seen to enter the house but once a quar- 
ter, and the only thing known was that the firm every year passed to the credit 
of Mr. de V. ’s account £5,000 more than he was entitled to under the part- 
nership « 2d. Time wore away, and these circumstances no longer were the 
theme of wonder, though as mysterious as ever. 

This riddle is now solved. Captain M enjoyed, in addition to his Cap- 
taney in the service of the Honourable East India Company, the onerous and 
profitable rank of Adjutant tothe regiment. His elegant manners, and the gen- 
eros ty and openness of his disposition,rendered him an universal favourite,not only 























She Albion. 


in his own corps, but in the service generally. The dulness and ennui conse- 
quent on the head quarters of the regiment being in an isolated and lonely part 
of the Peninsula induced a spirit of gaming among most of the officers. Tn. 
fortunately, Captain M was no exception to the rule. His affairs became 
dreadfully involved, and there was every reason to believe that he had, in an un- 
guarded moment, made use of money belonging tothe regiment. Investigation 
became necessary, and Capt. M did not dare to await the result : he fled— 
whither no one could guess, or if any of his brother officers had any suspicion or 
knowledge of his intentions, they too sincerely admired and pitied, though they 
could not justify him, to give any hint to the authorities which might lead to his 
being taken. All inquiry was fruitless, Capt. M 
this was in the year 1814 or 1815. 

In 1824, the British power became involved in a war with the Burmese. The 
result of that war is too well known to need to be detailed here, suffice it to say 
that the British triumphed. 

During the time the preliminary discussions respecting the settlement of the 
various differences between the two powers were going on, Mr. F , a gen- 











was not heard of again : 





tleman high in the civil service of the Indian Government, and who was one of 


those to whoin was entrusted the management of the affair, was sitting alone in 


his quarters enjoying his hookah, when he was interrupted by the entrance of a | 


servant, who informed him that a person, of evidently high consideration, and 
who belonged to the Birman embassy, requested to be allowed to pay him a visit, 
but not of ceremony. Mr. F was very much asionished at this announce- 
ment, because of the remarkable reserve and ceremoniousness of the Burmese, 
neither could he understand why he, who was not in actual communication with 
the Burmese authcrities, should have been singled out for so signal an honour, 
nor how his proposed visiter could have become acquainted with his name or 
even existence. After some hesitation Mr. F. consented to receive the 
stranger, who shortly after arrived and was admitted to his apartment. He was 
a fine, portly individual, possessing much dignity of manner and courteousness | 
of behaviour. The conversation was carried on through the medium of an inter- | 
preter, and the visitor exhibited strong powers of mind, though, as Mr. F 
thought, limited information. After spending a couple of hours with Mr. F—— 

the stranger retired, but not without a promise, on the part of that gentleman, | 
that he would return the visit, and leaving on his mind a very favourable impres- | 
sion of his visitor. In afew days Mr. F determined to fulfil his engage- | 
ment with the Burmese Nobleman, and was conducted to his residence. Again 
had Mr. F the pleasure of a long conversation with his new and interesting 
acquaintance, whose object seemed to be to obtain information respecting the | 
manners and customs of the English in their native clime. Mr. F gratified | 
his curiosity, which seemed insatiable, to the utmost. After some time refresh- 

ments were tendered, and it was signified that he would be left aiong for a shout | 
period, when his entertainer would return. He had not long been engaged in 

discussing the delicacies set before him, when his attention was attracted by | 
the entrance of some person. It was a gentleman in the prime of life, in the 

undress of a British officer—in that officer Mr. F at once recognised his host 

and the long-lost Capt. M This interview we cannot pretend to describe, | 
we can only give an outline of the unfortunate man’s story. 

When Captain M found that his defalcations were detected, and that | 
punishment and degradation were inevitable, his agony of mind were insupport- | 
able. He at first thought of committing suicide, but better thoughts prevailed. | 
Still he could not bear the thought of facing the horrible degradation of appear- | 
ing before his late comrades as a dishonoured and criminal man. He determin- | 
ed to fly, but whither, was the question. He knew that the influence of the | 
British power was so extensive that the service of any native Prince would 
surely lead to the detection, and, almost as certainly, to his being given up if 
demanded. After hours of anxious deliberation he determined to make the ha- 
zardous attempt of reaching Ava. His extensive geographical knowledge, and | 
considerable acquaintance with the language and dialects of the states through 
which his course lay, rendered this extraordinary attempt more feasible than 
might at first be considered. He accordingly laid his plans, and fled ; and after 
immense toil, and undergoing almost incredible hardships, enhanced by the con- 
stant fear of detection, he at last succeeded in reaching the frontiers of Ava. 
Here our information somewhat halts, but it appears that he was ultimately re- 
ceived into the service of his Burmese Majesty, that he obtained high military 
rank, and became the object of the affections of a daughter of the Royal house. | 
He at first hesitated about responding to her advances, but the precariousness 
of his situation, determined him to accept the proffered honour, and he was 
married with the consent of the Monarch of Ava! By this lady he had one | 
son. On the approach of the British army he insisted upon being allowed to | 
resign his military command ;—his request was, after much demur, granted, but 
he was immediately appointed to some high civil employment. His object in 
making himself known to Mr. F seems to have been an intense desire that 
his son should receive an European Education. He described himself as pos- 
sessing immense wealth and some influence. It was not without difficulty that 
he persuaded Mr. F to undertake the task of conveying the youth to Cal- 
cutta, to be thence sent to England—he overruled that gentleman’s objections 









































by stating that the removal of his son, though it could not be done with the 
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open consent of the Burmese authorities, would be connived at. The youth ace 
companied Mr. F , and was consigned by him to the care of the emiment 
firm we mentioned. The conclusion is soon told. He has had an excellent 
education, and is gentle and unassuming in his deportment. It was originally 
intended that, on the completion of his education, he should return to Inelia, 
but to this he has shown extreme reluctance. Both Captain M and the 
Princess, his mother, have been dead some time, and he only awaits the arri- 
val from India of his guardian, Mr. F- » to make his debut inthe beau monde. 
It is stated that his wealth is boundless.—Court Journal. 


Davicties. 


A Sarcastic Reply.—A lady at Vienna having somewhat rudely remarked to 
Mr. Ward that it was strange that all the best society spoke French as well as 
German while the English scarcely spoke French at all, or spoke it ill, Ward 
answered, that the English must be excused for their want of practice, as the 
French army had not been twice to London to teach them, as they had to Vi- 
enna. ( 

A gentleman at a musical party where the lady was very particular not to have 
| the concert of sweet sounds interrupted, was freezing under the performance of 

a long concerted piece, and seeing that the fire was going out, eel a friend in 




















a whisper, ‘‘ How he should stir the fire without interrupting the music?” “ Be- 
tween the bars,” replied the friend. 

One of the most flattering compliments Frederick of Prussia ever paid was 
| that which he addressed to the celebrated General Laudohn, at the time of his 
| intimacy with the Emperor at the camp of Neiss. After they had discoursed 
| for about an hour, the two monarchs sat down to dinner, with the princes and 
| general officers in their train. Marshal Laudohn who had been invited among 
the rest, was about to seat himself at the bottom of the table, but the king bade 
him come and sit by him, saying, ‘* Come here, General Laudohn ; I have always 
wished to see you by my side, instead of fronting me.” ’ 

When the late King of Denmark was in England, he very frequently honour- 
ed Sir Thomas Robinson with his company, though the knight spoke French in 
a very imperfect manner, and the king had scarcely any knowledge of English. 
One day, when Sir Thomas was in company with the late Lord Chesterfield, he 


| boasted much of his intimacy with the king, and added “that he believed the 


monarch had a greater friendship for him than any man in England.” ‘“ How 
report lies,”’ exclaimed Lord Chesterfield ; ‘‘I heard no later than this day, that 
you never met, but a great deal of bad language passed between you.” 

A person having wilfully put an end to his life, by drowning in the Canal, the 
Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of ** Felo de se.” Upon hearing it, a French- 
man exclaimed, how can that be, for he “ Fell in de cut.” 

Out of the Way.—* Send them all to ,” exclaimed a sacrilegious ruffian, 
speaking of some paupers. ‘ Better send us to heaven, your honour, we shall 
be more out of your way there,” replied one of them. 

Human Happiness.—‘‘ 1 have lived,” said the indefatigable Dr. Clarke, “to 
know that the great secret of human happiness is this,—never suffer your ener 
gies tostagnate. ‘The old adage of ‘too many irons in the fire,’ conveys an 
abominable falsehood ; you cannot have too many—poker, tongs, and all, keep 
them all going.”’ Daily experience, we are bound to say, verifies the remarks 
of the learned Doctor. 

Mots.—The Duke of Wellington recently appointed his brother, Lord Mary- 
borough, to the vacant cinque port office of Governor of Deal Castle, for which 
it was mentioned, Sir H. Hardinge had applied. ‘* Well (said one) I thought 
Hardinge knew better how to play his cards than to miss-Deal.” ‘I can’t tell 





‘ how that may be (observed H——.) but I know this, the Duke won’t revoke.” 


—Interary Gazette. 

Cockney Conundrums.—Has the following Con. been in print? Why is a 
puppy-dog like a lover !—Because it bows and wows. 

A few days ago a gentleman was summoned to the Court of Requests, when 
the Learned Commissioner, through some confused notion that he was the pro- 
prietor of a public house, asked defendant if his wife was at the bar? The de- 
fendant answered that she was too young; but, as several old women had been 
called to it, he thought his wife might yet aspire to that high honour.—Liverpool 
Standard. 

Adieu.—In using this expression, which habit has rendered trivial, few per- 
sons recollect'its real origin and meaning, and that in pronouncing it they recom- 
mend their friend a Dieu—to the protection of God. 

Five Facts.—A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life is the best philoso- 
phy ; a clear conscience the best law; honesty is the best policy ; and tempe- 
rance the best physic. 

A Determined Punster.—Some one attributing the wants of Irelaud to absen- 
tecism, a resolute punster declared that “the misery of the Irish arose not tus 
absent-tea-ism, but from absent-dinner-ism.” 
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Wer Mlost Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria the First. 
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